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What Salaries Do Teachers Want To Get and What Salaries 
Will Get Teachers 


EACHERS want a basic salary of $1500 a year, $28.85 a week, 

based on the real value of the dollar as at January 1, 1947. 

The A.S.T.A. wants to hold the basic rate to $1200 a year, 
$23.08 a week, in spite of the fact that the minimum wage for all 
male employees of 21 or more years of age in the Province of Alberta 
is now $25 a week. The A.S.T.A. wants to pay the young people 
of the Province, who haye completed high school and one year of 
university, $1.92 a week less than must be paid to male employees 
21 years of age, unselected, untrained, unskilled, but employed in 
business or in industry. What value is placed on education in a 
Province where the employers of the teachers set the wages for the. 











services of a beginning teacher at a lower figure than the legal wage 
for the services of the lowest classification of unskilled labor? Is it 
strange that Alberta is short of teachers? 


EACHERS want adequate amounts for training beyond one year; 
an allowance of $300 for each additional year would guarantee 
to a graduate a minimum salary of $2400 a year, which is the 

average beginning salary for science graduates in Canada. Canada 
and Alberta are not short of science personnel, and if the salaries 
for graduates in education started at $2400, Canada and Alberta would 
not be short of well-trained teachers. 


EACHERS want substantial yearly increments of at least $10 
a month, and after a reasonable length of service a maximum 
salary for graduates of at least $4000 a year, which is, approxi- 
mately, the average salary for 50,000 science graduates in Canada. 
Is it too much to expect that the maximum salary for graduate 
teachers should be equal to the average salary for science graduates? 


EACHERS want adequate allowances for the responsibilities of 
administration, supervision and extra-curricula activities. The 
top salaries in education must be high enough to attract a fair 

share of the superior students in the high schools into the teaching 
profession. Teachers want adequate professional salaries for educa- 
tionists in the top educational jobs in Alberta; there are some hundreds 
of these positions now that should be paying from $5,000 to $10,000 
a year, and if educationists in these positions were getting salaries 
of from $5,000 to $10,000 a year, Alberta would soon have a well- 
qualified teacher in every classroom. 


EACHERS want an adequate professional salary for every teacher, 
commansurate with the teacher’s training, experience and re- 
sponsibilities. Lack of adequate professional salaries is indisput- 

ably the main cause of the teacher shortage, and of the consequent 
breakdown in educational facilities. If the people of Alberta want the 
children of this Province to get an education, they must have teachers; 
to get teachers, they must pay adequate professional salaries. 
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The income tax is down; the cost of living is up; teachers will be 
getting more money which will buy less. 


One teacher with four years’ training who teaches for forty years 
is worth more to the Province than forty teachers with one year’s 
training who teach for one year each. 


Report of twenty odd investigations into the teacher supply and 
demand in the United States predict the shortage to continue for from 
two to fifteen years. Not one study of the teacher supply and demand 
in Canada has even been started, and under present conditions of em- 
ployment the shortage will last indefinitely. 


The shortage in Alberta and in Canada will continue until teachers 
and trustees, who know more than any other group about the condi- 
tions of employment in teaching, commend and recommend teaching 
as a profession to their own children, and until the children of teachers 
and of trustees show some inclination to follow any such suggestion. 


HNVAUNUUOUUUULOOI ALAA TT 


“What a man needs in gardening 
is a cast-iron back, with a hinge in it.” 
Charles Dudley Warner. 


UVNUIIGVUUUOULEALRAL EVADE LL 


Attention — Retiring Teachers 


The Board of Administrators of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
would like to bring to the attention of retiring teachers the fact 
that benefits under The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act do not 
commence automatically. Teachers who have reached sixty-five 
years of age and are retiring from the profession should contact 
the Board of Administrators and make application for a pension. 
All inquiries should be addressed to: 


Board of Administrators, 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 
10 Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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It’s newly printed! 
It's yours FREE! 


48 pages of food facts— 


“High School Manual on 
Commercially Canned Foods” 








Written in clear, non-technical lan- 
guage, a handy reference book for 


schools and universities. 


Over 30 drawings and photo- 
graphs...8 charts on vitamins, 
minerals, calories, nutrition . . . in- 
teresting historical data .. . make it 
easier for students to assimilate the 
wealth of facts in this 


The “High School Manual on 


Commercially Canned Foods” con- . 


tains 13 pages on nutrition alone, 
several on the serving and storing of 
canned foods, and a concise des- 
cription of the canning process. 


Free—write today! 


“The High School Manual on 
Commercially Canned Foods’ is 
available to teachers without obli- 


helpful gation! Send now for as many 
manual, copies as you need! 
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| AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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CR cients Eslisnan ae 


F ALL of us can’t be the best teach- 

ers in the world, most of us could 
be better than we are. I remember 
Sir John Adams, late British educator, 
saying that in his opinion the chief 
faults of teachers were knowing too 
much and doing too much. Possibly 
some school trustees would mention 
venality amongst our higher vices. In 
my opinion, it is none of these but 
rather a kind of inhumanity. I don’t 
mean that kind of inhumanity which 
is cruel, brutal, savage or bloodthirsty. 
Perhaps the word should be a-human- 
ity, the prefix denoting absence of, as 
we use it in amorphous, amentia, and 
such words. Possibly many of us are 
afraid to be quite human for fear 
someone will take advantage of us. 
The pupils might think us undignified 
or soft, easily put upon; the parents 
might think us frivolous, or immature, 
or they might consider us a bad in- 
fluence upon their children; the 
trustees might be tempted to conclude 
that we enjoyed our work, were happy 
in it, and so unworthy of our stipend. 


One of the most difficult and ex- 
hausting poses to maintain is that of 
unnaturalness. The recent revolution 
in our schools was aimed primarily 
to abolish unnaturalness in the class- 
room, at least for the children. We 
espouse the principles of natural in- 
terest, natural behavior, initiative, 
spontaneity, natural learning condi- 
tions for the pupils. These terms 
are hard to define, but everyone must 
agree that the intention is to take 
child nature (whatever that may be) 
into serious account when planning 
the educative process. My contention 
is that the artificial role of the teach- 
er has as yet scarcely been touched by 
this great emancipation movement. 
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Why Should Teachers 
Be Neurotic? 


It is frequently stated, and I’m 
afraid on good grounds, that teachers 
are more prone to neuroticism than 
any other class of citizen. Now neur- 
oticism is commonly the product of a 
bottling-up process, of excessive re- 
pression of natural impulses, of in- 
hibitions too long maintained, of an 
unnatural pose too rigorously upheld. 
In any civilized society, a certain 
amount of emotional tension is inev- 
itable, but a variety of outlets is con- 
doned. By way of illustration one 
thinks of golfing, gambling, cussing, 
sports, gossiping, bridge, outings, 
laughter, marriage, gardening, child- 
bearing, smoking, drinking, and the 
like. For the life of me I can’t think 
of any reason why teachers should be 
denied what is available to the com- 
mon run of citizen. Certainly, mar- 
riage and child-bearing should not be 
denied, all counter arguments not- 
withstanding. (Toronto has recently 
granted its married women teachers 
a year of maternity leave.) And cer- 
tainly laughter and enjoyment of 
work it would be inhuman to deny. 
I’m not sure that gambling and drink- 
ing are really necessary even to the 
common citizen. 


A Share In The Emancipation 

Isn’t it time that teachers quietly 
asserted their rights as free and in- 
dependent citizens? Why shouldn’t 
they greet the return of Monday 
morning and regret the arrival of 


Friday afternoon as the horsetrader 
does, or the realtor, each bent on a 
I doubt if Sir John 
Adams really meant that teachers 
knew too much; what he meant was 
that they feel some sort of compulsion 


financial scoop? 
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to know all the answers, and to give 
all the answers. What he meant was 
that teachers try to do all the work 
instead of managing their affairs as 
good administrators who arrange that 
others will do most of the work. And 
what I mean is that teachers should 
not take themselves too seriously 
even if they take their work seriously. 
Surely youngsters are funny enough 
to justify a good laugh every half 
hour, or a chuckle or a smile at the 
least. And surely parents and trust- 
ees, and druggists, and horsetraders, 
generally, are funny enough for a 
real hearty laugh every few minutes. 
I’ve often thought that no one should 
be admitted to teaching who hasn’t 
a boisterous sense of humor. We 
could at least laugh at ourselves when 
we become disposed to take ourselves 
too seriously. Every teacher’s code 
of ethics should have a mandatory 
clause about laughter and a second 
one about teacher freedom. We hon- 
or youngsters for their unabashed 
immaturity and old people for their 
maturity. Should we not also honor 
semi-immaturity and semi-maturity. 
That would put most of us teachers on 
the honor roll where we should be. 
Most of us are not as well established 
in the community as others are, some 
of us are not wealthy nor owners of 
property, and some of us are less well- 
versed in the shifts, tricks, and strata- 
gems of business than our fellow- 
townsmen. But we have ability, vis- 
ion, some measure of maturity, and a 
job second in importance to none 
other in the community. Surely we 
ean afford to be ourselves, to be 
human both in class and out. 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars 
But in ourselves (if) we are under- 
lings.” 


To be human means to have a sense 
of confidence in ourselves, courage 
to speak and act with no more than 
a becoming modesty, and the forti- 
tude to assume our proper role of in- 
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terest and responsibility in community 
affairs. To be human means to re- 
pel vigorously any attempt to make 
us either saints or martyrs. 


And now I wish you the best of hol- 
idays whether at home, in the mount- 
ains, on the sea shore, or even in Sum- 
mer School. If the intentions are 
right one can find enjoyment of life 
almost anywhere. Sincerely, 

H. E. SMITH. 


Correction of error appearing 
in the advertisement of The 
Ryerson Press on page 11 of the 
April issue— 


Price of Music Enjoyment 
and Appreciation series of 
books is 50c, not 40c as quoted. 


. 


Announcing.... 


A New Music Series 

For Elementary Schools 
THE CANADIAN SINGER, a 
new series beautifully illustrat- 
ed in colour as well as black and 
white, has been designed to en- 
courage the development of in- 
herent music in the child. Rote 
and note songs, classic and folk 
songs, games and rhythmic ex- 
— Available September, 


(Kindergarten and First Grade) 

Book Two (Grade Two)... 

Books Three and Four, ea. Hs 10 
(Grades Three and F Pot 


Book Six ‘(Grade 6). 
Teacher’s Manuals and Accom- 
paniments available for each 
grade. 
For further information, 
write to 
THE SCHOOL BOOK BRANCH 
DEPT. OF EDUCATION, 
EDMONTON 


W. J. GAGE & CO., LTD. 


Toronto 
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Southem Allerta and the 
Blachfect Nation 


By J. R. Davidson, 
Medicine Hat 


ONG before 1860, the white man 


had established some kind of auth- 
ority throughout all of Canada except 
in some isolated regions in the far 
north—and in southern Alberta. 
Thus, the early history of Southern 
Alberta is, to a considerable extent, 
distinct from the history of the rest 
of western Canada. It is the story, 
not of the fur traders, but of the 
mighty Blackfoot Confederacy, re- 
puted the most fierce, the most proud, 
and the most self-sufficient of all 
Indians on the continent. Southern 
Alberta was their domain; the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and other traders 
established forts to attract their trade, 
but these were outside their borders; 
well-armed parties of whites made 
occasional, and usually hurried, ex- 
cursions through their territory. But 
this was the land of the Blackfoot and 
any intruder, whether white or red, 
was an enemy. 

There were three tribes in the 
Blackfoot nation, the Blackfoot prop- 
er, the Blood, and the Piegan which 
numerically were as strong as the 
other two combined. Estimates of 
their population differ. Mackenzie 
estimated a population of 9,000 in 
1801; Hind, of 7600 in 1858. They 
were Algonquins, probably an ad- 
vance guard of these people forced 
west from the Red River years before. 
Strangely, they spoke the same dia- 
lect of the same language as Nova 
Scotia’s Micmacs, although each was 
in total ignorance of the other. Also 
included in the Confederacy was a 
northern tribe forced to the south— 
the Sarcees, who spoke the Athabas- 
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can language but who had otherwise 
adopted the customs of the Blackfeet. 
At one time the Confederacy was on 
friendly terms with the Gros Ventre 
Indians, who once occupied the region 
around Medicine Hat, but they ap- 
pear .to have been pushed further 
south about 1800, 


They were constantly at war. A 
report by Butler says, “At war with 
their hereditary enemies, the Crees, 
upon their northern and eastern 
boundaries, at war with the Koot- 
enais and Flathead tribes on south 
and west, at war with the Assiniboines 
on the south-east and north-west, 
carrying on predatory expeditions 
against the Americans on the Mis- 
souri, this Blackfoot nation forms 
a people of whom it can be truly 
said that they are against every man 
and every man is against them.” That 
was one reason why the whites fail- 
ed to establish any authority. An- 
other was that the buffalo made them 
almost completely self-sufficient; 
from the white man they desired 
only rifles and later firewater. Then, 
too, traders believed that the terri- 
tory was much less rich in furs than 
the north. 

The people of the Confederacy had 
no fixed place of abode, but followed 
the buffalo from place to place. When 
they obtained horses about 1730, and 
rifles some time later, it made a great 
difference. For one thing, it made 
war, which had hitherto been both a 
difficult and relatively bloodless busi- 
ness, much easier and more fatal. War 
parties travelled almost unbelievable 
distances in search of their enemies. 
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In 1787, a party of Piegans journey- 
ed so far south that they met up with 
Spaniards bringing back silver from 
the mines. David Thompson saw the 
horses, mules and Spanish saddles 
which had been captured. But the 
Piegans had discarded the ‘white 
dust” as of no value. Thompson 
calculated that, travelling in a 
straight line, their journey would 
have been 1500 miles. 


But in 1865, traders from Fort 
Benton invaded the territory. Some 
were legitimate traders, but most 
were simply whisky traders and as 
hardened hoodlums as were ever col- 
lected in one place. The forts were 
constantly guarded by desperado vet- 
erans of the American Indian wars. 
Natives were admitted one by one 
through a small wicket to trade their 
furs for the diluted alcohol, while the 
trader stood with a revolver by his 
side. The traffic had a terrible ef- 
fect on the Indians. In 1871, for ex- 
ample, eighty-eight Blackfeet were 
murdered in orgies made possible by 
whisky obtained from independent 
traders at Edmonton. These traders 
also introduced the repeating rifle, 
which made the slaughter of buffalo 
easier and war still more deadly. 


In 1870 came the worst smallpox 
epidemic. It has been estimated 
that it swept off about one-third of 
the plains Indians. One authority 
says that the Sarcees, who were be- 
lieved to number several thousands 
before the epidemic, could only must- 
er three or four hundred when the 
Mounted Police arrived. 


The Crees and the Assiniboines did 
not suffer as severely from the 
disease as the Confederacy, and 
judged it the psychological moment to 
avenge past defeats. In the autumn 
of 1870, near the whisky trader’s 
Fort Whoop-up, near the junction of 
the Belly and St. Mary’s Rivers, was 
fought the last great Indian battle in 
Canada. Their new repeating rifles 
gave them an advantage over the in- 
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vaders; and they were the better 
fighters, anyway. The Crees and As- 
siniboines lost three hundred of their 
seven hundred warriors, the Blackfeet 
but one hundred. 


The whisky-trading era ended in 
1874 with the arrival of the Mounted 
Police. So quickly and effectively 
did they do their job that many people 
are unaware that Canada once had its 
“wild west.” The Indian leaders 
knew how bad this period had been 
for their people; they soon realized 
how fair and tactful the Police were; 
they realized the white man was there 
to stay. They welcomed the Police. 
But they found it hard to learn the 
new code. White was now black. The 
manly pursuits which had been lauded 
in song and story were now forbidden. 
War was forbidden. Horse-stealing, 
a highly skilled profession that 
brought a successful practitioner al- 
most as great honor as the taking of 
scalps, was forbidden. The sun dance 
and other dances with religious sig- 
nificance were forbidden. The brave, 
who had two, three or four wives, 
was encouraged by the missionary to 
discard all but one. The Indians who 
had lived under primitive democratic 
socialism found it extremely difficult 
to grasp the white man’s concept of 
private property. 


In 1877, the Blackfoot nation sign- 
ed a treaty with the Dominion of Can- 
ada, whereby they gave up their lands 
and accepted reservations. The Black- 
foot leaders knew that the white man 
had come to stay, that they were 
certain to lose their lands and they 
did their best to obtain the best 
terms possible. That the treaty was 
arranged so quickly and accepted so 
willingly is a tribute to the wisdom 
and tact of the Mounted Police, and 
missionaries like Lacombe and Mc- 
Dougall, and to the statesmanship of 
the Blackfoot leaders. 


The worst disaster was left to the 
last. In 1878, the buffalo disap- 
peared. Its disappearance from the 
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Bow Valley was hastened by the 
action of the United States govern- 
ment. Sitting Bull and his followers 
had fled to Canada and had taken 
refuge in Saskatchewan. In an effort 
to starve him out and force his re- 
turn to the United States, the govern- 
ment organized a cordon of hunters to 
prevent the last great herd from mak- 
ing its regular visit to the Canadian 
prairies. 


The situation of the Blackfoot na- 
tion was desperate. The buffalo had 
provided them with food, clothing and 


shelter. They knew no other way 
of life. Starvation faced all. Great 
warriors crouched beside gopher 


holes to secure a meal. The Mounted 
Police and the Indian agents did what 
they could. Six hundred died of star- 
vation during this period. 


In less than twenty years, the 
Blackfoot nation had suffered from a 
series of disasters which seldom be- 
fall nations in as many centuries. 
That they did recover, that they did 
become farmers and ranchers, that 
they did learn the white man’s code, 
shows the kind of people that made 
up the mighty Blackfoot nation. In 
these two decades, a minute period in 
the life of any people, they had suf- 
fered from a terrible epidemic, had 
been debauched by the unprincipled 
whisky traders, had been compelled to 
adopt a new code of conduct, not only 
foreign, but in many respects the 


_chiefs. 


opposite of their own, had been forc- 
ed to yield their lands, had been rav- 
aged by famine, had seen their whole 
way of life disappear. 

In 1885, Louis Riel sent his emis- 
saries to the Blackfeet and other 
tribes urging them to rise. We can- 
not pretend to know the thoughts of 
Crowfoot and other _ principal 
It is not unlikely they would 
have welcomed an opportunity to ex- 
pel the white man. But they knew 
that could be but a dream. Some of 
the younger braves wished to take to 
the war path. But the wiser states- 
men restrained them. They knew that 
the white man was the stronger, and 
that a revolt would only make their 
lot the worse. — 


It had been a tragic twenty years, 
but they were on the way back. 





Chief authorities to which refer- 
ence has been made: 

C. M. MacInnes: In the Shadow of 
the Rockies. 

Diamond Jenness: Indians of Can- 
ada. 

L. V. Kelly: The Range Men. 

A. L. Haydon: The Riders of the 
Plains. 


Only a short time ago it took 
nearly 25 tons of violets to make a 
single ounce of natural oil. Today 
the violet odor is produced synthet- 
ically. 


YOUR SBPRINE | 


Dry Cleaning should be in NOW. 


Send your Suits, 


Dresses and Coats for our expert cleaning ... and 


AIRFORM pressing. 


M.7926 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 
PLANT: 902 Fourth Avenue West, Calgary 
BRANCHES: 234 12th Ave. W — 613 Centre Street 
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Teachers’ Salaries and 


PROVINCIAL INCOME 


By A. O. Aalborg 


Rivercourse, Alberta 


When the larger units of school ad- 
ministration were being organized in 
1938 and 1939, teachers of the Pro- 
vince were confident that the un- 
satisfactory salary situation prevail- 
ing at that time would be speedily 
remedied. General economic condi- 
tions were on the upward trend. 
Teachers had gained collective bar- 
gaining rights with their Boards, and 
teacher supply no longer exceeded 
the demand. 

Since 1939, the Province of Al- 
berta, together with the rest of the 
Dominion, has enjoyed a period of 
unparalleled prosperity. How have 
teachers fared economically during a 
period at the commencement of which 
they were convinced that they had 
gained many real advantages? The 
facts are most discouraging. In 1939, 
the teachers of Alberta received 
2.82% of the provincial income. By 
1942, this percentage had dropped to 
1.40%, and has shown no marked 
improvement since! 

There can be very few indeed who 
would regard 2.82% as anything but 
a fair and modest share of the pro- 
vincial income for teachers’ salaries 
in 1939; and yet, if this percentage 
had only remained constant during 
the ensuing years, salaries would 
today have improved to an extent 
beyond the wildest dreams of any 
teacher. In 1945, the average salary 
paid to Alberta teachers was $1,353.- 
86. During 1945, on the basis of 
2.82% of the Provincial income, the 
average salary should have been close 
to $2,400.00. Since a sharp upward 
trend in income prevailed during 
1946, and will probably continue dur- 
ing 1947, it is apparent that the 
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disparity has now become 
greater. 

Presented herewith is a table of 
statistics which bear out the above 
contentions and many more. These 
statistics have been obtained from the 
Departments of Education and 
Economic Affairs of the Province of 
Alberta, and so may be regarded as 
quite authoritative. The figures for 
1945 and 1946 are not yet all avail- 
able from the above-mentioned 
sources, and the approximations given 
are based on the authority specified, 
and on the general trend of net pro- 
duction in the Province as estimated 
by the Department of Economic 
Affairs. 

The obvious general conclusion at 
which one must arrive after an 
examination of this table is that 
teachers’ salaries have failed miser- 
ably to keep pace with the general 
prosperity of the past few years. 
Small gains have been made, but these 
have been more than offset by the 
rising cost of living. The teacher 
shortage which exists at the present 
time is the direct result of the failure 
to keep teachers’ salaries in line with 
general economic conditions. There 
has been a mass exodus of well- 
qualified and experienced teachers 
from the classroom, and high-school 
graduates of good intelligence and 
ability have shunned the teaching 
profession because of its niggardly 
economic rewards. 

On the basis of 1939, which, I 
must repeat, is a very modest basis 
on which to proceed, the minimum 
salary of Alberta teachers for 1947- 
48 should not be less than $1,800.00. 
Teachers who have been continuously 
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even 








employed since 1939 should receive 
during 1947-48 at least double the 
salary they were receiving in 1939, 
plus ample allowances for the ex- 
perience, qualifications and promotion 
gained during the intervening years. 

School Boards will no doubt stand 
aghast at such figures, and will raise 
the old cry, “Where is the money 
coming from?” The answer to this 
question is obvious. The money is 
here. Just what methods should be 
employed to secure for the teachers 
their proper share of the Provincial 
income is not a problem to be solved 
by the teachers. That is a problem 
for the Provincial Government, the 
Department of Education, and School 
Boards. 

In view of the above facts, the sal- 
ary demands voiced by the Emergent 


General Meeting of the A.T.A. held on 
January 3, 1947, seem very moderate. 
It is the hope of the writer of this ar- 
ticle that the data given here will 
strengthen the determination of the 
Association, salary negotiating com- 
mittees, and individual members to 
secure really substantial pay increases 
this year. 

For once in our history let us all 
work to make our demands “stick” 
this year. Let us not be turned aside 
by lamentations of “no money’’ when 
we know there is plenty; nor by the 
usual cheap sentiment about the 
“noble calling” of the teaching pro- 
fession when we know it is the most 
underpaid of the professions. We 
have a right to share in the general 
prosperity of these times. Let none 
deny us this right! 


Table Comparing Teachers’ Salaries With Provincial Income 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

: a «S 3 

= er St 0 Sse tw b gw es 

4. uss eS so"2 wee 28, 25598 

a =2s —2 §£62 S28 Spe ep ss 
& >s aoe = S50 on ees eeessa 
3 e3 oe Se «6582s B8e see Saeces 
> oo m Su) BS Ohh Zao <r <ooane 
1939 $226,000,000.00 $11,973,979.83 $6,376,876.24 2.82 6,176. 1032.36 1032.36 
1940 257,000,000.00 12,623,188.79 6,492,184.27 2.52 6,290. 1032.14 1173.00 
1941 275,000,000.00 11,616,548.81 6,004,415.81 2.18 6,388. 939.95 1214.00 
1942 419,000,000.00 13,076,690.26 6,870,176.68 1.40 6,336. 1068.53 1865.00 
1943 376,000,000.00 13,154,250.24 6,935,906.40 1.84 6,490. 1068.55 1643.00 
1944 454,000,000.00 14,740,209.83 7,5684,174.59 1.66 5,824 1302.31 2198.00 
1945 *484,000,000.00 16,158,877.05 8,058,586.62 1.66 5,945 1353.86 2313.00 
1946 *500,000,000.00 (Not Available) (Not Available) 5,868. 1500.00 2400.00 


+ (At least) 


Explanatory Note 


The figures in columns 2, 3, 4 and 
6 have been obtained from the De- 
partments of Economic Affairs and 
Education. The figures in column 5 
are the result of computing the per- 
centage of the provincial income re- 
ceived by teachers in each year. The 
figures in column 7 are obtained by 
dividing the figure in column 4 by 
the figure in column 6 for each year. 
The average thus found makes no 
allowance for a considerable number 
of teachers who taught for only short 
periods during the year. For pur- 
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poses of comparison, however, these 
averages will be quite accurate. The 
figures in column 8 were obtained by 
multiplying 2.82% by the provincial 
income for each year and dividing 
the result by the corresponding figure 
in column 6. 

* A conservative estimate only, 
based on net production. Statistics on 
net production reveal that income 
closely parallels increase in net pro- - 
duction. In 1945 net production rose, 
according to the Department of 
Economic Affairs, by $31,000,000; 
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and in 1946 net production rose $50,- 
000,000 according to the same source. 

* Based on report of General Sec- 
retary, A.T.A., to 1947 A.G.M., but 
revised downward $100 to allow for 


a number of temporary and sub- 
stitute teachers who taught for only 
a portion of the year. This revision 
is necessary in order to secure a 
comparative average. 


TEACHERS WANTED .... 


Taken from Advertisements for Teachers: 


Alberta papers, July and August, 1946. 


“Liberal salary schedule” 
“Attractive salary schedule” 


“Excellent week-end service to and from city” 


“Daily bus to city” 


“School served by bus and railway” 


“On gravelled highway” 


Probably means a few other 
schedules are worse. 


Invariably from areas 
where salaries are 
lowest, perhaps on the 
assumption teachers 
should accept easy 
access to transportation 
in lieu of salary. 


“High salary” — doesn’t mean a thing. 


Generally, low salaries go with these 


“exceptionally pleasant school” 
“attractive district” 


schools, the teacher being expected to 
get the difference in salary in aesthe- 


tic enjoyment. 


Be careful of this one, 


a wife. 





“good teacherage suitable for man and wife” {ec if you have 


“plane fare paid’? — Be sure it is a return ticket. 


“light enrolment” — Means “light’’ salary also. 


Typical Schedule for Rural Schools in Iowa, U.S.A. 





Starts with a base salary of $150 
per month and provides the follow- 
ing monthly increments: 

Experience (for each year, maxi- 
eram 10 yours) -..........imas $1.00 

Training (each year of college or 
fraction thereof) .................. 

Certificate (for each step higher 
except war emergency) ........ 
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Mileage (per mile on unsurfaced 
road from surfaced road).... 2.00 


Dependents (for each child) .... 5.00 


Bonus (for each pupil over aver- 
age daily attendance of 10) 1.00 


For each grade over an average 
EE STII i ie cloves ann censs 
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No Longer a Lurury... 


By E. J. Megroth and V. Z. Washburne 


Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
(Reprinted from “Progressive Education,” March, 1947) 


*That’s what these authors say 
about a general education, and exa- 
mine the need for it in the light of 
its historical. development, as well as 
its present-day status. 


*Though the traditional arguments 
for education are well known, their 
historical development is worth ex- 
amining again because, through this 
examination, we may be able better 
to understand the arguments which 
can be advanced today. How have 
psychological, political, and social 
thought influenced and clarified our 
concept of education; and, especially, 
how has this thought confirmed our 
conviction that a general education 
for all is no longer a luxury but is 
now a necessity? 


From the ancient advice printed on 
a column near the quarters of the 
Oracle at Delphi —“Know Thyself,” 
through the efforts of men of the 
Renaissance to embrace all of human 
knowledge, as Francis Bacon did, and 
the ponderous arguments which Hegel 
developed for education, we find that 
all were addressed to the few who had 
the means and the inclination to con- 
template becoming wise men. As 
thinking advanced, the absence of 
knowledge became more than just 
ignorance; it became, in a sense, a 
moral neglect, either on the part of 
the individual or on that of society, 
of the possibilities of ‘‘extension”’ or 
“definition” of the personality. Still, 
the absence of education left, so to 
speak, simply a zero—not a minus 
quantity. The compulsion to the 
broad or liberal or general education 
remained weak, and the man without 
the opportunity for it could justifi- 
ably say that he would get along. Lib- 
eral education remained a luxury, and 
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not a necessity, even in terms of per- 
sonality development and of social 
adjustment. 


While the Hegelian argument was 
an ethical one, the humanitarians 
were more specific and contended 
that a liberal education was necessary 
if one was to understand 
there be “tolerant” of, and to “ex- 
tend’”’’ oneself through contact with, 
one’s fellow-men: Only in so far as 
one could appreciate the values of the 
scientist could one understand scien- 
tists as human beings and embrace 
thereby another aspect of human in- 
terest and endeavor. Such an under- 
standing and appreciation of one’s 
fellow men and their pursuits was the 
essence of the ethical life. The human- 
itarian visited the slums and prisons 
in order to grasp the problems and 
feelings of the people who inhabited 
them. Not to visit them was to be 
uneducated and therefore unethical, 
because concern for others developed 
the sympathetic, the emotional, the 
sensitive facets of the individual. To 
be sure, increased communication and 
greater facilities for travel contribut- 
ed to this concept. But even, as in 
one way of thinking today, if the indi- 
vidual was not concerned with these 
matters, it was simply that he was 
neglecting the possibilities for his own 
further growth. 


The pragmatist in America was 
even more practical and specific. The 
pragmatic arguments are so well- 
known and still so commonly with us 
that they scarcely need to be cited. 
But the argument that one never 
knows what one will have to do, that 
it is good business to be able to talk 
to anyone one meets about his par- 
ticular hobby, that it is useful to be 
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entertaining at dinner parties, that it 


is detrimental to one’s social and 
economic advancement not to be able 
to discuss art and literature and 
music, and even better argument that 
in the last analysis one can only 
depend on oneself and that therefore 
one should develop oneself, still 
weigh very heavily among the reasons 
that both students and teachers ad- 
vance for a general education. Again, 
it is to be noticed that while one will 
be worse off without a liberal educa- 
tion, one’s state will be simply a 
matter of neglect of the possibilities 
of human development. 


The persistence of these arguments 
for such an idealistic, not to mention 
expensive, programme is remarkable 
in the field of thought, and it is our 
purpose further to develop them and 
to point out what we feel to be proof 
of the necessity for general education. 
As in other areas of human thought, 
intuition waited on the threshold for 
centuries attempting to explain what 
powerful attraction held it there. The 
truth of these persistent arguments 
lay in the attraction; the error lay 
in the explanation. And, as is often 
the case, the resultant half-truth 
misled it proponents. 


The old concepts held that where 
one was not sensitive to a stimulus or 
educated to a feeling, one was simply 
oblivious to it. This conception was 
possible because education was 
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thought of in terms either of informa- 
tion.or of no information. Thus the 
presence (or absence) of information 
defined the learned man. 


Research in psychology and educa- 
tion, however, early began to throw 
light on the dark side of the half- 
truth in the old argument. But this 
light had little effect until educators 
became concerned over the dramatic 
difference between what they thought 
they were teaching and what their 
students were learning. The research 
into the causes of this difference 
turned the teachers’ attention at last 
away from their primary interest 
in subject matter to an interest in the 
way in which students learned, and 
consequently to the relationship of 
data to the dynamics of the learning 
process. Teachers were certain that 
the misinformation which students 
recorded in their responses to ques- 
tions and to tests were not the result 
of what the teachers had taught. Con- 
sequently what the students learned, 
right or wrong, must be owing to 
something that happened in the learn- 
ing process. Evidently even perfect- 
ly correct facts which the teacher 
delivered to the students underwent 
some sort of transformation in the 
process of being learned and came 
out incorrectly in the students’ prac- 
tice. 


The examination of this phenome- 
non led to the conviction that what- 
ever impinges on the attention of the 
learner either educates him or mis- 
educates him. This explains why even 
correct information had to be appro- 
priate to the student’s learning or the 
student misappropriated it; this is 
why the simple acquisition of how- 
ever much knowledge did not develop 
an educated man. Everything within 
the learner’s field of attention at a 
particular time defines dynamically 
the meaning of his experience. And 
this is true of extraneous, even 
though correct, information. Just as 
in a work of art, everything affects 
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and is affected by everything else, 
and within a. scientific experiment 
everything either corroborates or 
denies the hypothesis, so within the 
configuration of personality develop- 
ment, which is not different from the 
above but only larger in scope, what- 
ever does not contribute to the de- 
velopment confuses it and therefore 
retards it. Thus, lack of information, 
misinformation, and inappropriate in- 
formation, either correct or incorrect, 
confuse and retard development. 


The implications of this insight are 
very extensive. Whatever does not 
contribute to the education of the 
individual in a sense miseducates 
him. The problem is no longer a 
simple matter of correct or of in- 
correct information. Educators began 
to worry less about whether a student 
thought two and two were five, and 
more about what the student did with 
the information that two and two 
were four; the primary attention 
shifted from the acquisition of know- 
ledge to the use of knowledge. But 
even more important, they discovered 
that the student does not become 
master of any information unless it 
is pertinent to his adjustment prob- 
lems at this time. In fact, unless the 
student learns to use information 
which he is offered when he is offered 
it, actually he learns to misuse it. 
Likewise, if the student, faced as he 
always is with adjustment problems, 
‘is not offered information appropri- 
ate to his situation, he will none the 
less have to learn to solve his prob- 
lems on the basis of whatever infor- 
mation he has at the moment. This, 
too, may be miseducational. 


We are aware that any individual, 
no matter how well educated, is at 
any particular time acting on the 
basis of what is probably incomplete 
information. In this case, complete- 
ness is a matter of. degree, and must 
always be defined in terms of the 
possibilities of the individual’s situa- 
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tion. But the teacher’s responsibility 
none the less remains so far as possi- 
ble to facilitate the student’s adjust- 
ment and his learning experience, 
through assisting him to acquire data 
appropriate to his problems. No one 
can guarantee against miseducation 
in another person; but one can be 
aware of the educational possibilities 
in the student’s situation. 


We are in the position now to begin 
to understand the role of subject- 
matter in education. Evidently it is 
possible to have information which 
is at the same time appropriate and 
correct; likewise, it is possible to 
have information which is appropri- 
ate but incorrect. We also see that 
even correct information can be mis- 
educational if it is inappropriate, and 
equally evidently incorrect informa- 
tion is miseducational if it is in- 
appropriate. But it is worth noticing 
that a dynamic concept of the learn- 
ing process will explain what seems 
to be a preferential status for appro- 
priate. even though incorrect infor- 
mation over inappropriate though 
correct information. The answer to 
this apparent contradiction lies in 
the fact that when a student under- 
stands the. method for solving his 
problem. (and he does when he applies 
it) he will also. have the method for 
correcting. the information. Thus, as 
we said earlier, the teachers are justi- 
fied in concerning themselves both 
with the manner in which students 
learn to solve their own problems. and 
with the accuracy of the data supplied 
to. students. Assuredly correct infor- 
mation appropriately given will not 
miseducate the student, but teaching 
the method for solving problems will 
equip thé student to criticize the in- 
formation and further to refine it. 
In any case, right or wrong, the in- 
formation must be appropriate to the 
student’s adjustment situation. In 
short, we know what is necessary in 
the educational process to equip a stu- 
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dent to solve his own problems. But 
actually, we have still not answered 
the questions of why a student should 
solve his own problems and what are 
his problems. We are no farther along 
than the previous arguments were; 
the argument to necessity must leave 
no alternatives. We have not yet made 
general education a necessity. Be- 
cause we have considered the learn- 
ing process and defined the place of 
the elements in it does not mean that 
we have proved the necessity for a 
general education. It must be shown 
that the lack of a general education 
is destructive to the personality. 


Lack of information, mis-informa- 
tion, and inappropriate information 
today constitute not simply a lack of 
education, but dynamic mis-education. 
The ancients and certain of our con- 
temporaries contend that ignorance 
is bliss, that what you do not know 
does not hurt you, that the 
uneducated person is’ merely 
losing an opportunity for develop- 
ment, but that this cannot be defined 
as detrimental to his growth; the lack 
simply does not enter into the calcula- 
tion. Here again is a half truth. 
Ignorance is not bliss; ignorance sup- 
plies a basis for irresponsible action 
or mal-adjustment. What you do not 
know will hurt you, and you are not 
only without the means either for 
defence or for growth, you are posi- 
tively committed to a course leading 
to mal-adjustment. The concept in 
common law—ignorance of the law 
is no excuse—shows man’s intuitive 
grasp of the real issue here, that man 
is responsible for knowing what it is 
appropriate to his level of develop- 
ment and his environment to know. 


As a result of turning their gaze 
away from the subject-matter areas 
toward the way in which students 
learned, educators were at last able 
to define the role of information in 
the learning process. Oddly enough, 
as a result of this same investigation, 
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they once again began to perceive that 
the subject-matter areas were signifi- 
cantly related, at least in so far as 
any particular individual is con- 
cerned. A functional understanding 
in one area of learning was depend- 
ent on the understanding in all areas 
which impinged on the learner and 
which constituted his learning en- 
vironment. The reason for this is that 
if areas of knowledge in which the 
learner is not trained touch his learn- 
ing and living situation, his thinking 
in the area in which he is trained 
is distorted. 


In the Renaissance, men had the 
insight that all areas of knowledge 
were related. Generally, this insight 
has been attributed to the fact that 
the amount of knowledge in any 
particular area was relatively scanty. 
Perhaps because of specialization in 
particular areas, later men came to 
think that the connections, if any, 
were of superficial importance. But 
we appear once more to be coming 
to a time when it is possible to see 
the relationships among areas of 
knowledge. And this renewed insight 
has come about through the turning 
of our attention from the areas of 
knowledge themselves to the thinking 
organism which encompasses their 
contents. We have come to feel that 
it is unthinkable in the presence of 
an organismic concept of the mental 
processes that the various areas of 
knowledge can be otherwise than 
integrated. The reason that it is un- 
thinkable is that we know that the 
personality operates as a whole; in 
other words, as an organism. Thus, 
whether educators intend it or not, 
the individual student does relate all 
areas of knowledge, and consequently 
all areas of knowledge operate dynam- 
ically on each other. In the absence 


of a constructive correlation, we 
observe a disintegrated personality; 
in the personality which has been 
educated to see the relationships 
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among the forces which comprise his 
inner and other environments, we 
perceive an integrated personality. 


This concept of the integrated per- 
sonality, both emotionally and in- 
tellectually—integrated through the 
perception of the relationships among 
its experiences—is enormously re- 
inforced in our day through the con- 
cept of the position of man in a 
democratic society. And conversely, 
without this conception of the inte- 
grated man, the concept of man in a 
democracy is untenable. For the indi- 
vidual has a place in a democratic 
society only to the degree to which 
he is capable of assuming responsi- 
bility for the length and breadth of 
the activities of the society of which 
he is a part. Evidence of this con- 
cept and of the enormous responsi- 
bility with which the individual is 
saddled—and if democracy is to work, 
which he must be capable of carrying 
—is the scope of the issues with 
which the individual in the modern 
world is confronted and upon which 
he is responsible for deciding. The 
most dramatic instance that springs 
to one’s mind is the sudden realiza- 
tion of the scientist that he must 
make himself responsible for all of 
the ramifications and implications of 
his scientific development. 


The development of personal re- 
sponsibility and the extension of gen- 
eral education are mutually depend- 
ent. Modern man is left with only 
two choices: he must either educate 
himself generally so that his adjust- 
ments and decisions increasingly pro- 
gress, or he must relinquish responsi- 
bility for his actions—in short, he 
cannot claim his unalienable right to 
freedom. 


The implications of this statement 
are obvious — any individual who 
holds himself to be a member of a 
democratic society is responsible for 
assisting others to assume their re- 
sponsibilities in that society. As in 
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health, political, social, and economic 
conditions, we are all intimately de- 
pendent on one another. Thus, this 
statement presents no alternatives. 


This is not so much because exter- 
nal conditions have changed—to be 
sure any individual’s dependence on 
the rest of the world has become 
increasingly greater in every respect 
—but rather because our increasing 
education and our keener insight into 
the nature of man ipso facto make 
each individual more widely responsi- 
ble than any individual previously 
was. The measure of growthful ad- 
justment is always the possibility in- 
herent in the individual. Today a man 
cannot adjust in terms of a previous 
day; he either adjusts in terms of to- 
day or he mal-adjusts. The old tru- 
ism that a man either goes forward 
or he goes backward, that he cannot 
stand still, now becomes clear. Ad- 
justment is never anything but dy- 
namic. It is either growthful or it is 
destructive, and it can be growthful 
only in terms of the factors of man’s 
situation now, including an account- 
ing of the dynamics which define 
those factors. 


And this is not all. The progress 
in political and social development 
has placed man willy-nilly in a posi- 
tion of extraordinary responsibility. 
It is a common-place in psychology, 
that if an individual is placed in a 
position of responsibility with which 
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he is not equipped to deal, the inevit- 
able result is mal-adjustment. Experi- 
ence and observation show over and 
over again that there are no neutral 
stimuli. The organism cannot remain 
oblivious to their presence; it can 
either make a growthful adjustment 
or it can seek escapes—the extreme 
of which is insanity. 

Whether he wants it or not modern 
man is born into an environment 
which is enormously complex and in 
which all of its elements are inter- 
related and interdependent. More 
than this, he is born into a social 
and political atmosphere which holds 
him responsible for his decisions in 
relation to his environment, because 
he is a member of a democratized 
society. 


In earlier times the ordinary man 
could leave responsibility for political 
and social programs to monarchs or 
leaders. Therefore, if things went 
wrong the ordinary man suffered, 
but he did not mal-adjust since he 
was not responsible. 


He is responsible for decisions 
which embrace in their scope all of 
human knowledge. It is the responsi- 
bility of education somehow to equip 
him with a dynamic method of meet- 
ing these responsibilities. 


Perhaps it is only just to say that 
this has been the hope of educators 
from the beginning. But as the utili- 
zation of atomic energy has made 
the search for peace suddenly of 
frightful urgency, so the implications 
of modern psychology have made our 
search for a vital education of the 
most pressing moment. 


We know that no stimulus which 
impinges itself on an individual is 
without its effect, either positive or 
negative. We know that the social, 
political, and physical environment 
must either be adjusted to by the in- 
dividual or it warps him. We know, 
further, that the psychological en- 
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vironment—the individual’s attitudes, 
his responsibilities, his values—must 
also be a part of his conscious ad- 
justment or he is mis-educated. We 
know that if he is mal-adjusted with 
respect to one area of his life, he 
is inevitably mal-adjusted to his 
whole life. Mis-education or a lack 
of education leaves the individual un- 
able to assume the responsibilities 
which his position in a democratic 
society invests him with; in turn, 
this inability to meet his responsi- 
bilities constitutes mal-adjustment. 
And in present-day society an indi- 
vidual incapable of coping with the 
responsibilities with which he is in- 
vested by a world he never.made is 
doomed and the society of which he 
is a member is impoverished thereby. 
Only appropriate education, orienta- 
tion to knowledge in general, and 
equipment to function not as a 
specialist but as a member of society 
in all areas of knowledge can fit the 
individual to assume his responsibili- 
ties and be well adjusted; there is 
no alternative. The realization of this 
makes general education a basic ne- 
cessity. 


“Whoever has a garden has three 
things which are needed: exercise for 
his muscles, food for his eating, and 
a spirituality for his soul.” 


—Clifford & John’s Almanack 


THE 
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To Be a Nurse These Days . . . 


By Sheila C. MacKay, R.N. 
Division of Health Education, Department of Public Health 


S from one noble but abused pro- 


fession to another noble but ditto 
profession, how would the teaching 
profession in Alberta like to do the 
nursing profession a favor? How 
would you like to steer a few likely 
female candidates our way? (You 
can leave the males out of this—for 
the time being at least.) Now don’t 
get us wrong. We aren’t asking you 
to stand on soap boxes on street cor- 
ners or Shanghai girl students into 
Training Schools for Nurses in dark 
hours before dawns. We aren’t even 
asking you to exert undue influence 
upon them. Heaven forbid! We are 
merely asking that they be given a 
little well-timed guidance in straight- 
ening out their curricula if they 
should happen to be showing any in- 
clination towards the nursing profes- 
sion. 


You know what we mean. There’s 
the little girl who bandages people on 
the slightest provocation, for in- 
stance. Do try to sneak a few of the 
right subjects into her time-table. 
Even the one who simpers, “I’d like 
to be a nurse, but I faint when I see 
blood,” isn’t to be sneezed at as a 
potential nurse. She might do all 
right. (Look at me.) She won’t 
faint after she has seen her first 
half-dozen quarts. She won’t have 
time to. No, I would say that the 
main one to discount is the one who 
says, “All I want to do when I finish 
high school is get married.” Not that 
training for a nurse isn’t a good 
preparation for marriage, mind you. 
(Outside of the fact that nurses keep 
their families clothed in rubbers, 
woolen underwear and mustard plas- 
ters, they make very good wives.) 
But we wovld like to keep our student 
nurses in the profession for at least 
a little while. 
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Now about requirements for 
nurses’ registration. As of the 1947 
session of the Legislature, there have 
been some changes. Formerly, you 
will recall, a student to be eligible to 
write her R.N. examinations was re- 
quired to have a high-school diploma 
(100 credits), and specifically re- 
quired to have Chemistry 2 and either 
Physics 2 or Biology. At least a 
“B” standing in Grades X, XI, and 
XII was also necessary. But now the 
minimum requirement has been re- 
duced to 67 high-school credits, with 
“B” standing or higher in the fol- 
lowing subjects: English 1 and 2, one 
Foreign Language 1 and 2, Social 
Studies 1 and 2, Chemistry 1, Physics 
1 or Biology 1, Geometry 1, Algebra 
1, Health and Physical Education. 
(For students from outside of the 
Province, an equivalent standing is 
required.) Both sets of require- 
ments, will, of course, be in effect for 
at least two years. 


It should be pointed out, however, 
that Schools of Nursing will naturally 
select the students with the highest 
qualifications, and that many schools 
require more than the minimum. Also, 
it is still desirable for the student 
to have at least 100 credits with sub- 
jects which will give her University 
entrance. Otherwise, she may run 
into difficulties should she by any 
chance wish to take post-graduate 
courses at University or obtain regis- 
tration outside of Alberta. 

In conclusion, besides saying thank 
you, I might add that further infor- 
mation on this subject may be ob- 
tained from the Registrar, Alberta 
Association of Registered Nurses, St. 
Stephen’s College, Edmonton. Stu- 
dents, by writing to her, may secure 
full details regarding the types of 
training courses offered in Alberta. 
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Srilule le a "Sitter 


“Oh, oh!” cried the parent, the school 
board trustee. 

“My goodness! Oh, what shall we do? 

Now who will teach Jill or poor little 
Lucille? 

Our teacher just bid us adieu!” 


But Mr. Chairman didn’t worry. 
“Don’t get in a flurry. 

There are plenty more fish in the sea.” 

So they put in an ad—but not a one 
could be had. 

It was an emergency. 


Parents nearly bereft—there was one 
hope left. 

The Correspondence Course was pro- 
nounced good. 

But the children were young—they 
would need someone 

To see that they act as they should. 


Thus the “sitter” was born—a chair 
to adorn, 
To supervise children at work. 


She filled in the gap, and she took 
the rap 
If any his studies did shirk. 


Unqualified it is true—her credentials 
were few, 

But most of them did their best; 

For how should they know just how 
teaching should go? 

And they tackled their 
with zest. 


“sitting” 


But soon dawns the day when with 
adequate pay, 

The stigma of teaching is gone. 

Our experienced men will come back 
to us then, 

To a profession they’ll really belong. 


We’re glad that you stuck, so good- 
bye and good luck, 

For your careers you’ve only begun. 

Alberta is grateful to supervisors all. 

We thank you for all that you’ve done. 


Excerpts from May 1947 C.T.F. Newsletter 


British Columbia 


B.C. teachers will form a province- 
wide committee to continue study of 
the B.C.T.F. proposals in the same 
field. The Federation is already on 
record as supporting a “college of 
education” to be affiliated with the 
University of British Columbia. 
Direction of all teacher-training 
would be unified under the proposed 
setup with an “extended and im- 
proved programme a primary objec- 
tive.” 

Cooperation of B.C. Trustees will 
be sought by the Federation in an 
effort to secure more financial aid 
for education from the provincial 
government. A proposal to replace 
the Cameron scale by the Federation 
minimum scale for grant purposes 
Was unanimously endorsed. “Rising 
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costs of all kinds have failed to 
permit the reduction of the local 
share of education costs to the 50 
per cent envisioned by Dr. Cameron,”’ 
it was pointed out. “The increased 
grant for teachers’ salaries recom- 
mended in the Goldenberg report 
(and now implemented) shows that 
the Cameron scale is already far out 
of line.” 


New Brunswick 


History-making changes have been 
provided for in the New Brunswick 
Schools Act by recent legislation. 
Among the amendments are the 
following: 


In place of the former Normal 
School, the bill provides for a 
Teachers’ College with co-ordinated 
Model School departments. 


The A.T.A. Magazine 


Memoratilia 


(Reprinted from The Scottish Educational Journal, April 18, 1947, 
A Special Issue on the Occasion of the 
Centenary of the Educational Institute of Scotland) 


E clock ticks on, mostly unheard. 

But in moments tense with crisis 

or afire with hope or glory, we— 

whether as individuals or as corpora- 

tions—become aware of its heart- 

beats; we listen, and remember, and 
peer into the future. 


Today we are aware of the clock. 


It ticked loud in 1560 when Knox 
wrote :—‘Restis yit other twa sortis 
of people to be provided for of that 
quhilk is called the patrimonye of the 
Kirk, to wit, the Poor and Teacharis 
of the youtheid.” It was the first 
time in history that a state set up a 
national system of schools; and it 
showed education as a handmaiden of 
religion. Further, it made education 
compulsory—on the Church; and, 
amazingly, it fixed the School Leaving 
Age at twenty-four! Listen:—No 
father, whatsoever his estate or con- 
dition, is to use his children at his own 
fantasie but all will be compelled 
to bring up their children in learning 
and virtue, the rich at their own 
charge by means of the censure of the 
Church, the poor at the Church’s 
charge. And none is to be permitted 
to reject learning if fitted to receive 
it but must continue his studies to the 
comfort of the country till the age of 
twenty-four years! Not, mark you, 
for the pupil’s, but for the common- 
wealth’s “‘comfort’”’! 


In King William’s reign, 1696, Par- 
liament fixed the teacher’s salary at 
not less than 100 and not more than 
200 marks and “if the heritors shall 
not convene or agree among them- 
selves, then the Presbyterie shall ap- 
ply to the Commissioners of Supply 
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who shall have the power to establish 
a school and settle a sallary for the 
schoolmaster.” 


A candidate is being examined in 
the 18th century. First, the heritors 
along with the minister sound him as 
to his Latinity and his beliefs. The 
call then goes before the Presbytery. 
Certificates of regularity of conduct 
are produced and examined. A com- 
mittee of the Brethern retire and fur- 
ther examine him. An hour later 
they return and report him sound and 
sufficient. He is called in, signs the 
Confession of Faith and Formula, and 
receives his appointment. 


1748! With the troubles and trials 
of the Forty-Five still smouldering, a 
band of teachers gather in Edinburgh, 
convened and assembled who knows 
how. They prepare a petition beg- 
ging Scottish M.P.’s in remote London 
to move for a revision of the national 
scale; and go back, unheard, “to 
their parishes and their poverty.” 


In 1760, they send a petition to the 
Presbyteries begging the clergy to 
use their influence to raise a volun- 
tary collection in all churches to en- 
able schoolmasters to apply to Parlia- 
ment to have a fund for the support 
of their widows and children. 


In 1802, the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland agreed that 
teachers’ emoluments have fallen be- 
low the gain of the day labourer— 
that it is impossible to procure quali- 
fied persons—that the whole order is 
sinking into a state of depression hurt- 
ful to its usefulness. 


A voice from Ulster calls to Scot- 
tish teachers in 1846. Glasgow forms 
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Tribute ta a "Sitter 


“Oh, oh!”’ cried the parent, the school 
board trustee. 

“My goodness! Oh, what shall we do? 

Now who will teach Jill or poor little 
Lucille? 

Our teacher just bid us adieu!” 


But Mr. Chairman didn’t worry. 
“Don’t get in a flurry. 

There are plenty more fish in the sea.” 

So they put in an ad—but not a one 
could be had. 

It was an emergency. 


Parents nearly bereft—there was one 
hope left. 

The Correspondence Course was pro- 
nounced good. 

But the children were young—they 
would need someone 

To see that they act as they should. 


Thus the “sitter” was born—a chair 
to adorn, 
To supervise children at work. 


She filled in the gap, and she took 
the rap 
If any his studies did shirk. 


Unqualified it is true—her credentials 
were few, 

But most of them did their best; 

For how should they know just how 
teaching should go? 

And they tackled their 
with zest. 


“sitting” 


But soon dawns the day when with 
adequate pay, 

The stigma of teaching is gone. 

Our experienced men will come back 
to us then, 

To a profession they’ll really belong. 


We’re glad that you stuck, so good- 
bye and good luck, 

For your careers you’ve only begun. 

Alberta is grateful to supervisors all. 

We thank you for all that you’ve done. 


Excerpts from May 1947 C.T.F. Newsletter 


British Columbia 


B.C. teachers will form a province- 
wide committee to continue study of 
the B.C.T.F. proposals in the same 
field. The Federation is already on 
record as supporting a “college of 
education” to be affiliated with the 
University of British Columbia. 
Direction of all teacher-training 
would be unified under the proposed 
setup with an “extended and im- 
proved programme a primary objec- 
tive.” 

Cooperation of B.C. Trustees wiil 
be sought by the Federation in an 
effort to secure more financial aid 
for education from the provincial 
government. A proposal to replace 
the Cameron scale by the Federation 
minimum scale for grant purposes 
was unanimously endorsed. ‘Rising 
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costs of all kinds have failed to 
permit the reduction of the local 
share of education costs to the 50 
per cent envisioned by Dr. Cameron,”’ 
it was pointed out. “The increased 
grant for teachers’ salaries recom- 
mended in the Goldenberg report 
(and now implemented) shows that 
the Cameron scale is already far out 
of line.” 


New Brunswick 


History-making changes have been 
provided for in the New Brunswick 
Schools Act by recent legislation. 
Among the amendments are the 
following: 


In place of the former Normal 
School, the bill provides for a 
Teachers’ College with co-ordinated 
Model School departments. 


The A.T.A. Magazine 


Memorabilia 


(Reprinted from The Scottish Educational Journal, April 18, 1947, 
A Special Issue on the Occasion of the 
Centenary of the Educational Institute of Scotland) 


E clock ticks on, mostly unheard. 


But in moments tense with crisis 
or afire with hope or glory, we— 
whether as individuals or as corpora- 
tions—become aware of its heart- 
beats; we listen, and remember, and 
peer into the future. 


Today we are aware of the clock. 


It ticked loud in 1560 when Knox 
wrote :—‘‘Restis yit other twa sortis 
of people to be provided for of that 
quhilk is called the patrimonye of the 
Kirk, to wit, the Poor and Teacharis 
of the youtheid.” It was the first 
time in history that a state set up a 
national system of schools; and it 
showed education as a handmaiden of 
religion. Further, it made education 
compulsory—on the Church; and, 
amazingly, it fixed the School Leaving 
Age at twenty-four! Listen:—No 
father, whatsoever his estate or con- 
dition, is to use his children at his own 
fantasie but all will be compelled 
to bring up their children in learning 
and virtue, the rich at their own 
charge by means of the censure of the 
Church, the poor at the Church’s 
charge. And none is to be permitted 
to reject learning if fitted to receive 
it but must continue his studies to the 
comfort of the country till the age of 
twenty-four years! Not, mark you, 
for the pupil’s, but for the common- 
wealth’s “comfort”! 


In King William’s reign, 1696, Par- 
liament fixed the teacher’s salary at 
not less than 100 and not more than 
200 marks and “if the heritors shall 
not convene or agree among them- 
selves, then the Presbyterie shall ap- 
ply to the Commissioners of Supply 
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who shall have the power to establish 
a school and settle a sallary for the 
schoolmaster.” 


A candidate is being examined in 
the 18th century. First, the heritors 
along with the minister sound him as 
to his Latinity and his beliefs. The 
call then goes before the Presbytery. 
Certificates of regularity of conduct 
are produced and examined. A com- 
mittee of the Brethern retire and fur- 
ther examine him. An hour later 
they return and report him sound and 
sufficient. He is called in, signs the 
Confession of Faith and Formula, and 
receives his appointment. 


1748! With the troubles and trials 
of the Forty-Five still smouldering, a 
band of teachers gather in Edinburgh, 
convened and assembled who knows 
how. They prepare a petition beg- 
ging Scottish M.P.’s in remote London 
to move for a revision of the national 
scale; and go back, unheard, “to 
their parishes and their poverty.” 


In 1760, they send a petition to the 
Presbyteries begging the clergy to 
use their influence to raise a volun- 
tary collection in all churches to en- 
able schoolmasters to apply to Parlia- 
ment to have a fund for the support 
of their widows and children. 


In 1802, the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland agreed that 
teachers’ emoluments have fallen be- 
low the gain of the day labourer— 
that it is impossible to procure quali- 
fied persons—that the whole order is 
sinking into a state of depression hurt- 
ful to its usefulness. 


A voice from Ulster calls to Scot- 
tish teachers in 1846. Glasgow forms 
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its Teachers’ Association and invites 
Edinburgh not only to do so, but to 
call on all Scotland. The call goes 
forth. 


In those Hungry Forties, the minds 
of men were sorely divided. Educa- 
tion would bring millennium; it would 
bring national ruin. It was a human 
right; it was presumptuous, atheistical 
and profane. It was tyrannical to 
prohibit the employment of children; 
it was denying them the opportunity 
of throwing away their chains. 


And the “schools”! Enthusiasts in 
Sutherlandshire raised £7 for mat- 
erials, built a dry-stone erection, 24 
feet by 10 feet, walls 5 feet high, ac- 
commodating their 60 children, and 
paid the master his fees in cash and 
kind and fuel. The infant school in 
Stirling in 1860 had 350 pupils, one 
woman teacher and one assistant. In 
Kirkcudbright, there was a school 
with three classrooms, 404 prpils, 
one master, one girl pupil-teacher. 


From the “Scotsman” reporting a 
meeting of the Provisional Committee 
for the formation of the Institute on 
19th June, 1847: “After the meeting, 
twenty-five of the brethren dined to- 
gether in Robertson’s Regent Hotel 
and spent the evening in mutual con- 
gratulations at the successful result of 
their proceedings.” 


That result was the opening meet- 
ing of the Educational Institute on 
September 18, 1847 — in the High 
School of Edinburgh. Six hundred 
attended from all parts of Scotland. 
They were joined by a body of the 
Parochial Schoolmasters from another 
room. A provisional constitution was 
submitted and approved with ac- 
clamation. “The Chairman, Dr. 
Schmitz, congratulated all on the 
noble Institution they had that day es- 
tablished and said that what they 
had done would, he hoped, contribute 
to send forth the name of Scotland 
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and show what might be done all over 
the world.” 


The clock ticked loud and omin- 
ously when in 1860 “My Lords” is- 
sued their Revised Code—applicable 
to Scotland as well as to the south. 
Grants were payable but only in res- 
pect of pupils who were the children 
of manual workers. These grants 
were reducible by one third for each 
child who failed in any one of the 
three R’s. They were further re- 
ducible by not less than one tenth or 
mere than a half upon H.M.I.’s report 
for faults in instruction or discipline 
on the part of the teacher. The clock 
must have broken into a paean of 
thankfulness when in 1890 the last of 
this code disappeared! By then, 
pupils and teachers were free from 
the curse of payments by results— 
the agony and cruelty had largely 
gone out of teaching. 


Still, however, for most teachers 
there remained the misery of 


“Letting down buckets into empty 
wells 
And growing old with drawing noth- 
ing up.” 


In 1919, School Boards with their 
triumphs and their tyrannies ticked 
their last. But the slump and the axe 
in the inter-war period frustrated the 
high hopes and promises. 


In 1945 the Teviot Scales were 
negotiated and the Education Act 
was passed. The clock to-day ticks 
loud and insistently. It calls us to 
new effort—to experiment—to free- 
dom and enterprise. 


It strikes the 100th year of the 
Institute. 


It calls on all teachers to unite— 
for the promotion of sound learning 
and the improvement of the teach- 
er’s lot, for the welfare of ‘“‘youtheid” 
and the “comfort of the common- 
wealth.” 

A. B.S. 


The A.T.A. Magazine 


Dr. Sansom Retires . . . 





Dr. C. Sansom 


Dr. Sansom is a graduate in Arts 
of the University of New Brunswick 
and began his long teaching service 
in this Province in 1907 as Principal 
of the old Central School in Calgary. 
The next year he became Principal of 
Schools in Medicine Hat, a position 
which he held for three years. In 
1911, he was appointed Inspector of 
Schools for the High River district; 
and later, 1913-1915, served in this 
capacity in Macleod. His next post 
was on the Camrose Normal School 
staff until 1919, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Normal School in Cal- 
gary. It was then that he began to do 
graduate work at Stanford Univer- 
sity, later at the University of Chi- 
cago, obtaining his Ph.D. Degree 
from the latter institution in 1928. 
In the early 20’s, he served as Prin- 
cipal of the first, short-lived Normal 
School in Edmonton, From 1927- 
1929, he was instructor in the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, on 
leave. In 1929, he returned to Alberta 
and took a position on the Calgary 
Normal School staff, which he has 
held without a break until now. 
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Dr. Sansom was due to retire in 
1945, but was requested to remain 
on the staff of the newly-established 
Calgary Branch of the Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta, the 
successor to the Normal School. On 
the death of the Director, Mr. Gerald 
Manning, in February, 1946, he was 
asked to take over the directorship 
until the end of the year, and later 
the appointment was extended until 
June of the current year. 


Of all the fields of service Dr. 
Sansom’s major interest has been the 
philosophy and psychology of educa- 
tion, though for several years he was 
mathematics instructor in a Normal 
School. He has always taken a keen 
interest in educational and psycho- 
logical measurements and has: direct- 
ed tests and surveys for the A.T.A., 
a service he is expected to continue. 


Dr. Sansom has always believed in 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association and 
has been an active member for many 
years. In 1929, he served the Associa- 
tion as Vice-President, and again in 
1940. He was President from 1943 
to 1945. 


As Dr. Sansom leaves active, duty 
this month to accept retirement, we 
wish him every good wish and we 
hope that peace, happiness and good 
health will follow him for many years. 


TYPEWRITERS FOR RENT 
OR SALE 
Order your typewriter now so 
you will have it for the 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


We have Standard Office or 
Portable machines ready for 


delivery. 


ALLIED TYPEWRITER 
RENTAL AGENCY 
(Pearson Typewriter Co.) 


10119 100A Street Phone 21055 


























































In answer to numerous requests 
that The A.T.A. Magazine publish 
a directive that might be useful to 
teachers seeking employment, or con- 
templating a change in schools, the 
following has been prepared. 

Questions that should be answered 
before accepting engagement. 

1. What is the salary? How does 
the salary offered compare with 
salaries elsewhere (see A.T.A. analy- 
sis)? 

2. Where is the school? What will 
it cost for railway fare? Does the 
Board grant an allowance towards 
expenses involved in moving? 

3. What are the living accommoda- 
tions? Is there a good place to board? 
At what price? At what distance 
from the school, from the post office, 
from a shopping centre? Is there a 
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a teacherage? Is it rent free? If not, 
what is the rent? Who supplies water, 
wood or coal? Whaat is the size of the 
teacherage? How is it furnished? Can 
it be heated? 


4. How many pupils are in the 
school? How many grades are in the 
school? Has the school a janitor? For 
how many months in the last three 
years has the school had a teacher? 


5. What are the opportunities for 
promotion? 

6. What is the previous record re 
relations between (a) teachers and 
school board? (b) teachers and super- 
intendent? 

7. What extra-curricula activities is 
the teacher expected to look after? Is 
there extra pay for these extra re- 
sponsibilities? 





BE IT RESOLVED: That the 1947 A.G.M. endorse the salary resolution of 
the Emergent General Meeting of January 3: 


“WHEREAS teachers’ salaries in this Prov- 
ince are entirely inadequate and far from 
commensurate with the important function 
of teachers in society; 


AND WHEREAS these inadequate salaries 
are the greatest contributing factor to the 
present alarming teacher shortage with its 
deleterious effect upon the educational wel- 
fare of the children of Alberta; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
emergent General Meeting of the A.T.A. 
most strongly advocate that much higher 
salaries must be paid, and hereby recom- 
mend that Local Negotiating Committees 
throughout the Province be guided by the 
—_ embodied in the following sched- 
ules: 


1. Positional Salary Schedule: 
(a) Basic Minimum: 


Elementary $1500 
Intermediate $1800 
High $2100 

(b) Additional Allowances for Qualifica- 
tions: 
$200 for each year of university 
training. 


$40 per university course. 


N 


Single Salary Schedule: 
(a) Basic Minimum: 


1 year’s training $1500 
2 years’ training 1800 
3 years’ training 2100 
4 years’ training 2400 
5 years’ training 2700 


(b) Partial Allowances: 
$60 per University course. 


3. Applicable to either: 


(a) Increments: 
(i) $120 per year for 8 years. 
or (ii ) $100 per year for 10 years. 


or (iii) $100 per year up to 50%, of 
basic minimum. 


Allowances for previous experience: 

(i) Full credit is advocated. 

(ii) Full credit is advocated for 

each year of war or auxiliary 

service. 

(c) Administration and Supervision: 

Principal: 

(i) Elementary classrooms allow- 
ance of $100 per year per room. 

(ii) Intermediate and _ high-school 
classrooms—allowance of $125 
per year per room. 
Vice-Principal: One-half of 
above allowances. 


(d) Extra-Curricular Activities: 


In cases where local circumstances 
suggest the advisability of allow- 
ances or other consideration for 
extra duties and responsibilities, it 
is recommended that Salary Negoti- 
ating Committees seriously consider 
a plan that will meet the local 
situation. 


4. Immediate Over-all Raise: 


$300 where considered feasible, regard- 
less of any clause in existing schedules 
to the contrary.” 
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Pasteurization of Milk 


By John Scott 






Publicity Director, Health League of Canada 


DUCATION today has broadened 


beyond the world of the classics 
and the world of the three R’s as it 
seeks, not only to impart so-called 
“book knowledge,” but also to mould 
mind and body to the end that life 
for the individual and the community 
can become happier and healthier. 

John Stuart Mill in the 19th Cen- 
tury used the word “education” to 
include everything which “helps 
shape the human being.” It would 
seem that this English philosopher 
was ahead of his time, but his idea 
about “education” finally has taken 
root. And, because of this broadened 
definition and application, the teach- 
er of today has the greatest oppor- 
tunity of any individual working out- 
side the intimate family circle to 
shape the minds and lives of human 
beings. 

Not the least of subjects added to 
the broadening curriculum is health 
—personal and public health. School 
boards and teachers are becoming in- 
creasingly alive to the value of good 
health, both to the individual and the 
community. Health subjects have a 
regular place in most courses. 


That is why the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, in common with other or- 
ganizations interested in the public 
good, has endorsed a resolution sup- 
porting the campaign of the Health 
League of Canada to obtain pasteur- 
ization legislation throughout Can- 
ada. 

Teachers, particularly those who 
teach health subjects, know the value 
of milk as an all-round food. How- 
ever, they also know that failure to 
pasteurize that wonderful food can 
result in disease and death. 

Yes, it is known by medical science 
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that pasteurization kills deadly dis- 
ease bacteria, or germs, which are 
frequently found in raw milk. It also 
is known that many, perhaps a major- 
ity, of the people in Canada today 
are exposed to this danger through 
the drinking of raw milk. 


That is why members of the teach- 
ing profession, in common with those 
in the medical and public health 
fields, should emphasize to all raw 
milk consumers with whom they come 
in contact, particularly their pupils, 
the disease possibilities in raw milk 
and the safety of pasteurized milk. 
Teachers are in a position to impress 
upon those who do not know, or those 
who do not care, why it is wise to 
pasteurize. 

In the light of known facts con- 
cerning milk and milk pasteurization, 
it is ridiculous as well as tragic that 
only one province in Canada—Ont- 
ario—has a law-enforcing province- 
wide pasteurization of all milk sold 
for human consumption. 


Danger to Public Health 


The disease and death-dealing 
properties often found in raw milk 
are well known. Dr. Gordon Bates, 
General Director of the Health 
League of Canada, is authority for 
the statement that raw milk is one 
of the greatest dangers to public 
health today. Incidentally, the Health 
League is in the vanguard in the 
fight to obtain pasteurization legis- 
lation in the provinces now without 
it. 

It is also known that pasteurization 
will make milk safe for human con- 
sumption. However, a proven disease- - 
preventive is no good unless it is 
used. Medical science is doing its part 
and will continue to do so. Public 
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health officials and health education 
agencies are doing all in their power 
to bring the facts concerning the 
value of pasteurization to public at- 
tention. 


Medical science, public health of- 
ficials and health educators can do 
only so much. They need the sup- 
port and cooperation of the public at 
large if pasteurization—a 100 per 
cent disease-eradicating and life-sav- 
ing practice—is to become wholly 
effective. 

Health authorities have known for 
many years that failure to pasteurize 
can—and does—result in disease and 
death, but it is possible that these 
authorities have not acted because 
political leaders have been powerless 
owing to the influence of uninformed 
voters. Some interested or ignorant 
groups with votes are always ready to 
oppose this great life-saving measure, 
and they, evidently, are sufficient in 
number to influence political opinion. 


Informed Public Opinion 
Needed 


Until something is done to circum- 
vent this ill-informed and selfish 
vote, it will be difficult to pass legis- 
lation in the eight provinces which 
still lack it. The need is for a con- 
certed force of public opinion in this 
matter—an informed public opinion 
which has the welfare of the Can- 
adian people at heart. 

The teachers of Canada can play 
a part in this crusade. They can help 
mould a public opinion in favour of 
pasteurization legislation—an opinion 
which is bound to have an effect on 
legislators, who, in a democracy such 
as ours, always bow to such opinion, 
particularly where it concerns the 
public good. 

It was stated above that milk is 
the world’s greatest all-round food. 
Here are the. reasons: 

One quart will supply a person 
with all the calcium needed in a 
day, all the riboflavin need in a day, 
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half. of the Vitamin A and thiamin re- 
quired in a day, more’ than one-half 
the protein requirement, and one- 
third of the needed calories. How- 
ever, without minimizing its food 
value, milk can be the most potent 
disease-producing medium among all 
human foods. For years, the prob- 
lem of endorsing its use without min- 
imizing the hazard confronted all 
health workers. 


Today, no such problem exists. 
Pasteurization properly carried out 
will render clean milk safe for human 
consumption without materially af- 
fecting its food value. Dr. F. F. Tis- 
dall of the University of Toronto is 
authority for the statement that re- 
search at the Toronto Hospital for 
Sick Children proved that pasteuriza- 
tion does not affect the food value 
of milk. 

For instance, it was found that 
the process made the protein content 
more digestible, the minerals were 
not harmed, Vitamin A remained un- 
changed, while any change in thiamin 
content was not noticeable. As for 
Vitamin C, it didn’t matter what pas- 
teurization did to it because milk, 
particularly if it were left standing 
for some time, did not contain suf- 
ficient of that particular vitamin to 
be of any value. 


Effectiveness Proven 


Proof of the effectiveness of pas- 
teurization programmes is found in 
Ontario, where provincial legislation 
came into effect in 1938. The next 
year, typhoid fever mortality had 
dropped by over 50 percent, until 
now that Province has one of the low- 
est typhoid death rates to be found 
anywhere. Other milk-borne diseases 
likewise showed downward trends. 

Outside of Ontario, many munici- 
palities have pasteurization by-laws 
of their own. Proof of the efficiency 
of these by-laws is seen in retarding 
milk-borne disease rates, For in- 
stance, the town of Ponoka in’ Al- 
berta reported recently that since 
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pasteurization by-law had _ been 
passed in 1944, “following repeated 
outbreaks of undulant fever,” no 
more cases of that particular disease 
had been reported. From this re- 
port from Ponoka, it is obvious that 
pasteurization is a means of checking 
undulant fever—a disease the seri- 
ousness of which is not revealed in 
available statistics because of diag- 
nostic difficulties. 

Opponents of the life-saving pro- 
cess of pasteurization advance vari- 
ous arguments—all of which have no 
basis of fact. The opposition mostly 
centres around claims that many 
present-day oldsters never heard of 
pasteurized milk in their youth, yet 
they reached their present ages with- 
out much trouble. Such claimants, 
however, fail to mention the number 
of persons who today have deform- 
ities, many of them crippling, suffer- 
ed as a result of contracting milk- 
borne diseases. They also fail to 
mention the number of persons of 
their own generation who died from 
these same infections. They may 
have survived themselves—but there 
are survivors after all epidemics. 


Food Values Unharmed _ ; 
The argument that some food 
values are destroyed by pasteuriza- 
tion has already been taken care of, 
but it might be worthwhile to repeat 
that none of the essential ingredients 
in milk are adversely affected by the 
heating process which is pasteuriza- 
tion. In fact, studies by the United 
States Public Health Service on large 
numbers of children show that those 
who are fed on pasteurized milk 
thrive just as well as do those to 
whom raw milk is given. 

The statement that clean, certi- 
fied raw milk is as germ-free as 
pasteurized milk is not correct. True, 
it is essential that all milk be clean 
and produced under sanitary condi- 
tions. But, even if the cows which 
give the milk are not diseased, the 
milk can be contaminated by hand- 
ling. 
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One instance of the disease-carry- 
ing menace of raw milk occurred in 
a small Ontario town before the 1938 
legislation became effective. The 
town, was hit by typhoid, epidemic in 
proportion for a community of its 
size. One death, that of a young man, 
resulted before the outbreak was con- 
trolled, and traced to the farmer- 
owner of the farm which supplied 
the town’s milk. He was a carrier 
of typhoid organisms which were 
transmitted to his customers through 
the raw milk he supplied them—noth- 
ing to do with his cows whatever. 


Simple Process 

Pasteurization is a simple heat- 
ing process whith consists of bring- 
ing milk to a temperature of between 
143 and 145° degrees Fahrenhe*’ 
holding it there for 30 minutes and 
then cooling it quickly. Or, there is 
the alternative method of heating the 
milk to not less than 161 degrees 
Fahrenheit, holding it there for not 
less than 16 seconds, and then cool- 
ing immediately to 50 degrees lower. 
These processes kill all dangerous 
disease bacteria. 


Remember, pasteurization is the 
simple, harmless process which kills 
bacteria which cause such diseases as 
bovine tuberculosis, typhoid fever, 
undulant fever, septic sore throat, 
paratyphoid and dysentry. In fact, 
much needless, tragic and crippling 
illness has plagued the human race 
because of bacteria found in un- 
pasteurized milk. 


Yes, remember that only pasteur- 
ized milk is safe milk. 


Those unable to obtain the com- 
mercially pasteurized product where 
they live need not use raw milk. Milk 
can be made safe at home by one of 
three methods recommended by the 
Health, League of Canada. Readers 
of this article desirous of learning 
home pasteurization methods should 
write to the Health League of Can- 
ada, 111 Avenue Road, Toronto 5, 
Ontario. 
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Excerpts from 


The School Act 


(As Amended 1947) 


Engagement and Contract 

Section 165. (1) A teacher shall 
not be engaged except under the 
authority of a resolution of the Board 
passed at a regular or special meet- 
ing of the Board: 

Provided always that in case the 
chairman or secretary sends any com- 
munication in writing to an appli- 
cant for engagement as a teacher by 
the Board, to the effect that the 
Board has decided to engage such 
applicant, and if the applicant delivers 
or causes to be delivered to the chair- 
man or secretary of the Board a com- 
munication in writing to the effect 
that the applicant accepts such en- 
gagement, either by actual delivery 
or by mail or by telegraph, not later 
than the eighth day after the day 
upon which the communication from 
the chairman or the secretary was 
mailed or otherwise dispatched, the 
applicant shall be under engagement 
to the Board; otherwise such com- 
munications shall not be effective to 
create any engagement whatsoever 
between the Board and the applicant. 

Provided further the functions 
which may be performed by the chair- 
man or secretary as set out in the 
foregoing proviso may in the case of 
a school division be also performed 
by the superintendent of the division 
when he is so authorized by a resolu- 
tion of the Board. 

(2) In any engagement under this 
section the terms of the employment 
shall be as provided by this Act and 
the salary schedule duly adopted by 
the Board. 


(3) This section shall apply to the 
employment of every teacher not- 
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withstanding any existing contract 
of employment. 


Section 167. (1) Subject to the 
conditions hereinafter set out in this 
section, either party thereto may ter- 
minate the contract of employment 
or the engagement between the 
teacher and the Board by giving 
thirty days’ notice in writing to the 
other party of his or its intention 
so to do: 

Provided always: 

(a) That no notice to terminate a 
contract or engagement which takes 
effect in any month except in the 
month of July shall be given by a 
Board without the approval of the 
Minister previously obtained; 

Provided that any notice to ter- 
minate a contract or engagement 
which takes effect in the month of 
July shall be given to the teacher on 
or before the twentieth day of June; 

(b) That no notice to terminate a 
contract or engagement which takes 
effect in any month except the 
months of July and August shall be 
given by a teacher without the 
approval of the Minister previously 
obtained: 

Provided that any notice to ter- 
minate a contract or engagement 
which takes effect in the month of 
August shall be given to the Board 
on or before the preceding twentieth 
day of July; 

(c) That any such notice may be 
given either by delivering it to the 
person to whom it is addressed or 
sending it in a duly addressed and 
prepaid cover by registered mail, and 
in the latter case the notice shall be 
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deemed to have been given upon the 
day on which it is mailed; 


(d) That a teacher may notify the 
secretary of a post office address to 
which any notices may be sent, and 
in that event, all notices shall be sent 
to that address, but if no such address 
is furnished to the secretary, any 
notice sent by mail shall be deemed 
to have been duly addressed if ad- 
dressed to the teacher at the last 
known post office address of the 
teacher. 


(2) Where notice to terminate a 
contract or engagement is given by 
the Board to take effect in the month 
of July, the notice may be given in 
Form G of the Schedule, and any 
notice given in such form shall be 
a good and sufficient notice to ter- 
minate the agreement. 


(3) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of this section, no notice of termina- 
tion of contract or engagement 
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entered into prior to the twentieth 
day of July in any year under which 
no service is to be rendered until sub- 
sequent to the twentieth day of July 
may be given by either party thereto 
on or before the twentieth day of 
July without the consent of the 
Minister previously obtained. 
(Amendment 1947) 





Re Payment of Teachers 


Section 172. (1) The salary of a 
teacher shall be expressed in every 
contract or salary schedule as an 
annual sum; or as being at a monthly 
rate, and in the latter case the annual 
salary shall be deemed to be a sum 
equal to twelve times the monthly 
rate. 


(2) Notwithstanding any agree- 
ment to the contrary, every teacher 
shall be paid a minimum salary of 
eighty-three dollars and thirty-three 
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cents per month or one thousand 
dollars per year; 


Provided that upon the request of 
a Board the Minister may authorize 
the payment at a lower rate of salary 
for a specified time. 


(3) Every teacher shall be paid 
his annual salary in twelve equal 
monthly instalments on the last day 
of each month; 


Provided that if a teacher is en- 
titled to receive payment for fewer 
than fifteen teaching days in any 
month, the Board may make a pro- 
portionate payment for such month. 


And provided further that any 
Board may withhold an amount not 
to exceed one monthly instalment 
of any teachers’ salary at the end of 
each term until such time as the 
teacher shall have submitted to the 





secretary such reports and returns 
as may be required by the Depart- 
ment. 


(4) Any agreement, arrangement 
or device which has the effect of 
reducing the salary of a teacher to 
an amount less than the minimum 
salary as fixed by this section or 
authorized by the Minister shall be 
null and void. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS FORM 


Those teachers who are changing schools, those teachers who are remaining in 
the same schools but are changing their post office address, and those teachers 
who are leaving the profession, are asked to fill in the change of address form 
as soon as they have the necessary information and send it to the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, Edmonton. Please help us in this matter. It is a legal 
requirement. * 


ee ee a aa tA lati 
ADDRESS during teaching year (1946-47) .22222222.2..eeeeeeceeceeeeesseeeeececeeeceeeeeceeeeeene 


Ge iis isi tiecticii tice dedebeneniaeeaiaeeet INO. pieces 


NEW ADDRESS (TesCHIM Velie 1947-48) _......-.......cccccccccececcssoccccsvesecccscssocccees 
ON i ahnapclll-cih-Sh li nnn venchoncccdecosesnresessossonseaieapaubshighe MA invtsstidevoteiiad 


ae Date engagement takes effect......................00.----000- 


*When a teacher one upon any contract ¢ ent with the board of trustees of any 
school district in the Province of Alberta, h: give notice forthwith in writing to the 
Secretary of the Association of the date of ee. ivennend employment and the remuneration 
agreed upon, and in such case the board of eee may employ the teacher unless and 
until the Association notifies him in writing that the teacher not a member.—The 
Teaching Profession Act, 1935. 
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A Study in Contracts.... 


A. Statement of a school board 
which is floating a debenture issue: 

“The larger portion of the Division 
is in an exceptionally good soil belt. 
In the District, which lies 
in the western part of the Division, 
the community is considered excep- 
tionally progressive and the shipments 
of livestock from the District are as 
great, per farmer, as those from any 
other part of the Province. Com- 
paratively large sums were raised in 
for Victory Loans. 

“The Village of » located in 
the centre of the Division, has five 
elevators and shipped nearly 1,000,- 
000 bushels of grain in 1945-46. The 
splendid showing in Victory Loan 
campaigns indicated much prosperity 
in the farming areas immediately sur- 
rounding this village. 

“The Village of , lying in 
the eastern part of the Division, is the 
centre of another thriving com- 
munity. The shipments of grain from 
this area are unusually high. In this 
district huge reserves of natural gas 
have been discovered. The village also 
had a notable record in Victory Loan 
campaigns.” 

“Since 1988, debentures amount- 
ing to $23,029.60, and outstanding 
at the time the Division was formed, 
have been redeemed. During the years 
1942-438, °44 and ’45 the sum of 
$45,500.00 was invested in Victory 
Bonds out of revenues. These bonds 
were sold in 1946 to meet the cost of 
erecting new schools. No debentures 
have been issued by the Division since 
its formation, all capital expenditures 
having been paid out of revenue. 

“The total revenue for 1946 was 
$191,683.92. Expenditures on in- 
come account amounted to $178,- 
130.69, showing a surplus of $13,- 
553.24. This surplus, together with 
the proceeds from Victory Bonds of 
$45,500.00, was used mainly for the 
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erection of new schools and the pur- 
chase of transportation equipment.” 





B. What is heard when the teachers’ 
Salary Negotiating Committee meets 
with the Board: 

“We cannot afford to pay more 
than $1,200. Last year _ several 
farmers were hailed out; others were 
dried out. Everyone may be hailed 
out or dried out this year—next year 
also. Right now the worms look bad. 
Some people are predicting grass- 
hoppers again. Wheat may drop in 
price—remember when wheat was 
25c a bushel and nobody could pay 
his taxes. It may happen again—may- 
be this year. We can’t afford to raise 
our taxes another mill—in fact, 
taxes on land must be cut down or 
the people may lose their land in tax 
sales. Yes, we got an increase in 
school grants—not very much, 
though, and we need it to reduce our 
overdraft at the bank—we have been 
operating on borrowed money and 
that can’t continue. No green kids— 
not one of them—out of high school 
and with one year’s training are 
worth $1,200, but after they have 
proved themselves we would be will- 
ing to pay big wages, say $1,300. A 
lot of the old ones are no good either. 
We would like to find some way to 
get rid of them. Besides, the ‘zone’ 
has decided we will all stand at $1,200 
and we have a ‘gentleman’s agree- 
ment’ not to budge from that figure. 
We have talked to a lot of your 
teachers and they all think $1,200 is 
a mighty big salary for five days a 
week from 9:00 to 4:00, Saturday 
and Sunday off, and ten days off at 
Easter, another ten at Christmas, and 
two months’ holiday. Why, we work 
from 12 to 16 hours every day and 
seldom see $100 a month. Your whole 
proposal is out of line. Do you know 
that if we agreed to your scheme some 
teachers would be earning more than 
we are?” 
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Financing Education, IV 


By A. G. McCalla 


Professor of Plant Science, University of Alberta; Convener of School Finance 
Committee, Alberta Federation of Home and School Associations 


GROUP of sixty-six people in 

Edmonton recently had the 
privilege of hearing Mr. John L. 
Longland, of Dorset, England, discuss 
the new English Education Act. This 
Act was passed in 1944 while Britain 
was still at war and still under the 


Coalition government. Only a few 
aspects of this Act can be reviewed 
here, but many of the provisions are 
of great importance to anyone in- 
terested in education in general and 
in financing in particular. Since this 
series of articles is on financing, 
it is appropriate that the financial 
aspects of the Act should be stressed. 
This does not mean that many other 
aspects are not of great interest. 
If you would like to have more de- 
tails, it is suggested that you secure 
the Act and study it. 


The Act is based on the funda- 
mental principles that: (a) the same 
educational opportunity must be 
offered to all children; (b) the 
system should be fitted to the child, 
not the child to the system; (c) edu- 
cation starts in the cradle, and does 
NOT end when the child leaves 
school, therefore the system must 
provide for more than the child from 
five to fifteen. 


Teachers are to be trained for the 
particular group that they are to 
teach. For example, the nursery 
school or kindergarten teacher is to 
be selected because of a particular 
interest in children of from 2 to 5 
years, and will be specially trained 
to work with this group. Such 
teachers are paid on exactly the same 
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basis as teachers at any other school 
level. 

Buildings are to be adapted to the 
group to be taught and the type of 
work taught. Nursery schools have 
steps, furniture, windows, clothes- 
hooks, basins, etc., all of a size to 
accommodate children of this age. A 
plan has already been drawn up for 
each and every school in England, 
and it is known how much alteration 
is needed to put each one into proper 
condition for the work it is designed 
to do. 


There are to be several kinds of 
high or secondary schools to meet the 
varied needs of the children who will 
attend. Three general types were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Longland. There are 
the ‘‘Academic” High School, the 
Commercial or Technical High School, 
and the “Modern” Secondary School. 
The first two need no explanation, 
but the third is to be more leisurely, 
with not so much emphasis on 
examination as in the “Academic” 
School. The instruction will stress 
the things the student meets in every- 
day life, and will tend to be 
practical. 


Since school-leaving age was this 
month raised to fifteen years and will 
as soon as possible be raised to six- 
teen, a great increase in space and 
number of teachers must be provided. 
It is estimated that eventually 
300,000 teachers will be required. 
There is a uniform salary scale for 
the whole of England. A country 
teacher is on the same basis as one 
in London, and a nursery school 
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teacher gets the same salary as any 
other. There is provision for extra 
salary for experience, for extra train- 
ing, and for extra responsibility. 
The exception to this uniform rule 
is that men are paid at a higher rate 
than women. 


Now at last we come to financing 
proper. There is, of course, no 
authority in England comparable to 
our Provincial Government. The 
Ministry of Education is a depart- 
ment of the central government. Its 
relations to local authorities are, 
however, in every way comparable 
to the relations that exist between 
our provincial Departments of Edu- 
cation and the local School Boards 
or Divisions. We can, therefore, 
legitimately compare the English 
system with ours. 


The central government under- 
takes to pay 55% of the costs of edu- 
cation. The local authorities must 
raise the other 45% through taxes 
on property. The share from the 
central government is not equal for 
every district, but is based on an 
equalizing principle just as our own 
is. The minimum paid to any district 
is, however, 38% of the costs, and 
the maximum 70%. The county of 
Dorset, for example, must raise 46% 


of the approved costs of education, 
the central ministry pays 54%. 


The supervisor of education for a 
county or a district prepares the 
estimates of costs for the year. These 
are passed on by the County Educa- 
tion Council (School Board) and sub- 
mitted to the minister. Unless it is 
considered that too extensive pro- 
vision is being made for education 
in that area, the ministry automati- 
cally pays its share. It is worth record- 
ing that the minister may check a 
local board for spending too little 
as well as too much, and if the fault 
is not corrected, may replace the 
board by an administrator. 


The educational authorities supply 
the books required by pupils at all 
levels. No child is expected or re- 
quired to make direct payment for 
books. 


The central government pays for 
school lunches or dinners. Every- 
where provision is being made to 
serve such meals. Eventually every 
child will get his or her noon meal 
through the school. When this is a 
reality, the cost will be financed 
as part of the family allowance 
programme. 


Teachers, and parents too, will be 
interested in the provision of super- 
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annuation for teachers. The scheme 
is based on 30 years’ service, al- 
though a teacher may serve longer 
than this, and some provision is made 
for those who serve less. In general, 
there are two parts to the plan: 


(a) The retiring teacher is granted 
a lump sum. For thirty years’ service, 
this lump sum is equal to a year’s 
salary (based on the average re- 
ceived for the past five years). For 
forty years’ service, the sum is a 
third higher than for thirty years. 

(b) The teacher receives an annual 
payment. For thirty years’ service, 
this is % of the annual salary based 
on the last five years of service. For 
forty years’ service, the yearly pay- 
ment is one-half of the average year- 
ly salary received during the last 
five years. 

One final comment is of much 
interest to us in Alberta. The 
central government makes the same 
percentage grant for capital expendi- 


tures as it does for maintenance and 
operation of the schools. If a local 
district, that pays 50% of its annual 
education costs, builds a new school 
or schools, the central government 
will pay 50% of the cost involved. 


The English Act has been described 
as “revolutionary.” This applies to 
much more than financing. The 
method of financing, based as it is 
on a large proportion coming from 


the revenue of the central govern- 
ment, is designed to insure so far as 
possible that every child will have an 
equal opportunity in education. 
Thus we see that the demand for 
equal opportunity has been recog- 
nized in England, and the new Act 
strives to meet this demand. Before 
we try to apply the principles to 
Alberta, we must recognize the dif- 
ference between conditions in Eng- 
land and Alberta; but we will be 
forcibly struck by the similarities. 
Trends are in the same direction, 
and we shall watch the development 
of the English programme with a 
great deal of sympathy and interest. 
There would seem to be much that 
we might profitably emulate. 
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FACULTY OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Admitted To The Degree Of 
Master of Education 


Burwash, Margaret J., B.A., Edmon- 
ton. 

Miller, Velma I., B.Se., B.Ed., Ed- 
monton. 

Carrico, Howard B., B.Se., (Arts) 
Weldon, Richard C., B.A., M.A. 


Admitted To The Degree Of 
Master of Arts In Education 
Britton, Edward C., B.A., Edmonton. 


First Class General Standing 
Graduating Students 


Andrews, Ernest Edgar 
Buchanan, Muriel Gladys 
Card, Brigham Young 
Davidson, Violet Maud 


Jeffels, Ronald Ralph 
Jardine, Alexander David 


MacArthur, Russell Stuart 
McRoberts, William Cowan 


Scorah, Vivienne J. 
Tarlton, Fred 


Whitbread, Eleanor 
Recommendations 

The following were recommended 
to General Faculty Council for the 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION de- 
gree and for the SENIOR DIPLOMA 
OF THE FACULTY OF EDUCA- 
TION and to the Minister of Educa- 


tion for the INTERIM -HIGH 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE: 


Andrews, Ernest Edgar, Alix 
Annesley, George William, Edmonton 


Baker, Thomas Davidson, Edmonton 
Baxter, Myrtle Sophia P., Okotoks 
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Bicknell, John Evans, B.Sc. in Ag., 
Edmonton. 

Bishop, Ross Porter, Edmonton 

Bliss, Eldon Henry, B.A., Calgary 

Blocksidge, Joseph Heydon, Wetas- 
kiwin 

Bothwell, William Keith, Sangudo 

Brimacombe, Gilbert Plante, B.Sc., 
Vermilion 

Bruce, Frances Genevieve, Bruce 

Buchanan, Muriel Gladys, Calgary 

Buckles, Irene Elma, Redcliff 

Burwash, Ronald Allan, B.Sc., Ed- 
monton 

Butchart, Harold Tremayne, B.Sc., 
Edmonton. 


Card, Brigham Young, B.Sc., Edmon- 
ton 

Clark, Frances Adelaide, B.A., Tor- 
onto 

Coffin, Eric Russell, Edmonton 

Cork, Howard Frederick, Edmonton 

Cutt, William Towrie, B.A., Edmon- 
ton 


Dane, Kenneth Lee, B.Sc., Clyde 

Davenport, Marian Lucille, De Win- 
ton 

Deverell, Alfred Frederick, B.A., 
Edmonton 

Dougan, Kenneth Blois, Edmonton 


Elves, David Whitfield, B.A., Calgary 

Eshpeter, Bernice Cecelia, Daysland 

Evans, John Norfolk, B.A., Edmonton 

Everest, Charles James, B. Com., 
Calgary 


Farnham, Ben Otis, Edmonton 
Fawcett, James Phillip, Edmonton 
Filipchuk, George, Andrew 

Forgues, Henri Guy, B.Sc., Olds 
Freebury, Ruth Evangeline, B.A., 


(Hons. Lat. & Fr.), Vegreville 
Fr. Thibault, Fernand, Edmonton 


Gardiner, James Smith, Edmonton 
Gavinchuk, Michael N., Radway 
Gibson, Sadie, Edmonton 








FIELD, HYNDMAN & McLEAN 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 
Solicitors for the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


316 McLeod Bidg. Phene 25147 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Gish, Harold Bruce, Stettler 

Gue, Leslie Robb, Edmonton 

Hall, Ronald Anthony, Edmonton 

Hay, John Donald, Stettler 

Hayes, Milton Laverne, Edmonton 

Hemphill, Edith Louise, Edmonton 

Hollinshead, Guy Fletcher, B. Sc., 
(Pharm.), Edmonton 

Hoskin, Mary V., Calgary 


Ireland, Helen Jane, Camrose 


Jardine, Alexander David, Calgary 

Jeffels, Ronald Ralph, B.A., Edmon- 
ton 

Jones, Margery Louise Price, B.A., 
Calgary. 


Kiefer, Roberta Blodwyn, Edmonton 

Knapp, Marjorie Evelyn, B.A., Ver- 
milion 

Kolotyluk, George, Smoky Lake 

Korek, Walter Stephen, B.Sc., Clares- 
holm 

Kravetz, George, Innisfree 

Kruger, James Elmer, B.Sc., Edmon- 
ton 


Lutie, Constantine, Hairy Hill 


MacArthur, Russell Stuart, Huxley 

MacFarlane, Ada Berneice, Medicine 
Hat 

MacNeil, Harold Alexander, Medicine 
Hat 


Macartney, Eileen Lenore, Castor 


Malcolm, Harry Abana, B.A., Edmon- 
ton 

Mallabone, Catherine Mavis, Canmore 

Marcotte, Joseph Alfred Napoleon, 
B.A., Bonnyville 

Martin, Herberta Bernice, Edmonton 

Matthias, Gordon Ephraim, Bentley 

McRoberts, William Cowan, Calgary 

Milbradt, Elfriede Luise, East Coulee 
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Millar, Margaret Anna, Edmonton 
Mitchell, Alta Russell, Edmonton 
Muhlbach, Clarence Henry, Sibbald 


Nelson, Gertrude Marian, Wetaskiwin 

Nyberg, Verner Richard, B.Sc., Amisk 

O’Hara, Francis Patrick Peter, B.A., 
Edmonton . 

Ooley, Everett Boyd, Edmonton 


Patrick, Allen Russell, Westlock 
Pearlman, Sarah Reva, Calgary 
Pettifor, Richard Ernest, Calgary 
Pike, Harvey Allen, Swift Current 
Pullman, Douglas Robert, Edmonton 
Pybus, Willard G., Carstairs . 


Repka, William Hector, B.Sc., Ed- 
monton 

Ringdahl, Ralph S., Richdale 

Robb, Nevis Betty Jean, Robb 

Ronaghan, Stella May, Edmonton 

Russell, Ralph Thomas, Calgary 


Sawicki, Stanley William, Calgary 
Scorah, Vivienne J., Calgary 
Shaw, Cecille Lea, Edmonton 
Smiley, Donald Victor, Edmonton 
Sr. Lelia (Nora Conors) Heisler 
Sr. Marguerite Marie Coté, Legal 
Swanson, Donovan Alroy, Granum 


Tarlton, Fred, B.Sc., Edmonton 
Terriff, David Floyd, Foremost 
Tenove, Richard Stanton, Edmonton 


Underdahl, Ethel Mary, Manyberries 


Van Tighem, John Victor, B.A., 
Strathmore 


Varchol, Marie, Andrew 


Ward, Cedric Malcolm, B.Sc., Edmon- 
ton 

Whitbread, Eleanor Elizabeth, Ed- 
monton 

White, H. Eileen, Sunnyslope 


Where visiting teachers DINE and 
meet their friends. 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 
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Williams, James Davies, B.A., Hanna 

Williamson, Jean Elizabeth, Taber 

Wilson, Edward Donald, B.Sc., Ed- 
monton 

Wilton-Clark, Dorothy Jane, Drum- 
heller 

Wolfe, Marian Gwendolyn, Elk Point 

Wright, David James, Edmonton 


Yarwood, Ralph E., Kaslo, B.C. 


. » . . 


The following were recommended 
to General Faculty Council for the 
degre of BACHELOR. OF .EDUCA- 
TION: 


Byron, Robert Edward, B.Sc., Ed- 
monton 


Forsyth, Jessie Allan, B.A., Prince Al- 
bert 

Frost, Allin Williams, B.Se., Edmon- 
ton 


Kennedy, David Stuart, B.Sc., Cal- 
gary 


McIntosh, Mary, Calgary 

McKirdy, James Alexander, 
Winnipeg 

Madsen, Rose Priscilla, B.A., Edmon- 
ton. 


M.Sc., 


Ree, Judith Marie, B.A., Bentley 


Ritchie, Robert Cameron, B.A., Ed- 
monton 


Schrag, Andrew Lewis, B.Sc., Spirit 
River 

Sidorsky, Bessie Gertrude, B.A., Cal- 
gary 


Ward, Henry Gerrie, B.A., Edmonton 
Wilson, Jack Douglas, B.Sc., (Hons. 
Math.), Edmonton 


IMPERIAL STANDARD AND 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Rebuilt Typewriters — All Makes 


THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER 
co., LTD. 
10118 100th St., Edmonton, Phone 27532 
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J. J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 


Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 
C. WOODWARD LIMITED 
Edmonton, Alta. 





Young, Wanda Ena, B. H. Sc., Was- 
eco, Sask. 


The following were recommended 
to General Faculty Council for the 
SENIOR DIPLOMA OF THE FAC- 
ULTY OF EDUCATION and to the 
Minister of Education for the INTER- 
IM HIGH SCHOOL CERTIFICATE: 


Adams, Arthur Ellsworth, Calgary 
Culley, Ernest Ellery, Edmonton 


D’Appolonia, Ines A., Coleman 
Dew, Frederick Nelson, Edmonton 
Elves, Kenneth Jarrett, Edmonton 
Evans, Keith Leland, Edmonton 


Fisher, 
Hat 

Halkett, Gavin Ernest, Edmonton 

Hall, Gordon William, B.A., Calgary 

Hawken, William Thorn, Sunnybrook 

Herman, Anne Lucille, B. Ed., Cam- 
rose 

Horton, Robert, Calgary 


Frederick Henry, Medicine 


Jacobs, Elaine J., Caldwell 
Jaque, Joyce Elizabeth, Huallen 


Lefebvre, Sylvain David, Legal 
Leskiw, Mary Elizabeth, Derwent 


Mason, Betty Townsley, B.Ed., Ed- 
monton 

Melnychuk, Joseph Maurice, Edmon- 
ton 

Motut, Roger C., Edmonton 


Oxland, Muriel Joyce Susan, Drum- 
heller 


Ramsay, Margery Helen, Lacombe 


Sklepowich, Stephen A., Edmonton 
Smith, Mary Kirkpatrick, Talbot 
Staples, Lloyd Douglas, Sylvan Lake 
Steffensen, Solveig Marie, Irma 
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Stemp, Joyce Lilian, B.Se., (H. Ec.), 


Calgary 

Sr. Joan of Arc, Clandonald 

Sr. Louise (Champagne), Medicine 
Hat 


Tarlton, Fred, B.Sc., Stony Plain 
Thompson, William Lloyd, Edmonton 


The following were recommended 
to General Faculty Council for the 
JUNIOR DIPLOMA OF THE FAC- 
ULTY OF EDUCATION and to the 
Minister of Education for the IN- 
TERIM JUNIOR CERTIFICATE 
FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL: 


Allen, Kenneth Edgar, Bowness 
Arnett, Pauline Edith, Edmonton 


Bolick, Watcil, Masinasin 
Caouette, Aline Marie, Edmonton 


Davidson, Violet Maud (B. Com.), 
Red Deer 


Edwards, Beth Elinor, Three Hills 
Evans, Celia Pauline, Innisfail 


Fewchuk, Rose R., Edmonton 
Galvin, Robert Francis, Burdett 


Harcourt, Andrew Gray, Edmonton 
Hutchings, Glenna Ruth, Edmonton 


Klinck, Betty Jane, Didsbury 
Lambert, William Earl, Trochu 
Lukenchuk, John Joseph, B.Sc., Slawa 


Maloney, Vincent J., Edmonton 
Motut, Roger George, Edmonton 


Noy, Mary Anne W., Rosebud 

Oviatt, Catherine, Claresholm 

Pulleyblank, Robert Willoughby, Cal- 
gary 


Reid, Colleen Dorothy, Ponoka 

Rogers, Marian Winnifred, Paradise 
Valley 

Rosenberger, Mildred Susan, Edmon- 
ton 
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Simla, Joseph, Coleman 

Snow, Durene, Raymond 

Stephenson, Alice, Edmonton 

Sr. Aimee de l’Immaculee Conception, 
Edmonton 


Townsend, Laura May, Gadsby 
Turner, John Richard, Edmonton 


Weinheimer, Doris Anne, Welling 
Weinheimer, Ruth Ellen, Welling 
Woodhouse, Mary Christiana, Calgary 


Zurowsky, John, Thorhild 


The following were recommended 
to General Faculty Council for the 
Junior Diploma of the FACULTY OF 
EDUCATION and to the minister of 
Education for the INTERIM SENIOR 
ELEMENTARY AND INTERMEDI- 
ATE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE: 


Bye, Joan Estelle, Kyle, Saskatche- 
wan 


Cox, Mary Victoria, Pincher Creek, 
Alberta 


French, Kenneth Wayne, Dinant, Al- 
berta 


Harrison, Yvonne Patricia, Peace 
River, Alberta 
Hennessy, Lorna Genevieve, R.R.2, 


Tofield, Alberta 


Mortensen, Ellen Marie, Kelsey, Al- 
berta 


Nichols, Lois Patricia, Black Diamond, 
Alberta 


Wilde, Dorothy Faye, Welling, Al- 
berta 


The following were recommended 
to the minister of Education for a 
JUNIOR ELEMENTARY AND IN- 
TERMEDIATE SCHOOL CERTIFI- 
CATE: 


Aarbo, Phyllis, Elk Point, Alberta 
Anderson, William F., Drumheller, 
Alberta 
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Astell, Sarah Ann, 1177 Bowness Rd., 
Calgary, Alberta 
Atkins, Helen, Peace River, Alberta 


Baxter, Percy Lee, White Court 

Beagle, Adelma Kathleen, 1039A— 
14 Ave. W., Calgary, Alberta 

Befus, Mildred, 420—7A St. N.E., 
algary, Alberta 

Bishop, Dorothy Kathleen, 
Bowden, Alberta 

Boulter, Betty Jean, Oyen, Alberta 

Bradley, Delmore Jean, 1427 7A St. 
N.W., Calgary, Alberta 

Broder, Luella Lydia, 11846 68 St., 
Edmonton, Alberta 

Byrtus, Gertrude Elizabeth, Athabas- 
ca, Alberta 


R.R.1, 


Carter, Edith Betty, New Brigden, 
Alberta 

Chodan, 
Alberta 

Chorney, Mary, Waskatenau, Alberta 

Christianson, Edith S., Macleod, Al- 
berta 

Clark, Marjorie Jeanne, 1626 5 St. 
N.W., Calgary, Alberta 

Collier, William Gordon, Box 386, 
Red Deer, Alberta 

Collin, Elaine Josephine, Edson, Al- 
berta 

Cook, Ruth Elizabeth, R.R.1, Dids- 
bury, Alberta 

Couillard, Jeanne Alice, Lafond, Al- 
berta 

Crossman, Harriett Ruth, Red Deer, 
Alberta 

Crowle, Wilfred Jack, 328 5 Ave. 
N.E., Calgary, Alberta 

Cummins, Clifford Alex, R.R.1, Olds, 
Alberta 


Nick Ambrose, Thorhild, 


D’Andrea, Michael Angelo, Box 2, 
Lethbridge, Alberta 

Danyluik, Helen, Elk Point, Alberta 

Dell, Doris Lucille, Helmsdale, Alber- 
ta 

DeNeve, Proba Louise, Lyalta, Al- 
berta 

Devolder, Dorothy, Morinville, Alber- 
ta 

Dolinko, Rose, 10236 120 St., Edmon- 
ton, Alberta 
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Domoney, Mildred Grace, Penhold, 
Alberta 


Edwards, Grace Alice, Okotoks, Al- 
berta 

Elder, Margaret, Box 159, Vulcan, Al- 
berta 

Emard, Clarence Henry, Burdett, Al- 
berta 

Engman, Elsie Virginia, Turin, Al- 
berta 

Enis, Eileen Jean, Bowness, Alberta 

Erickson, Lloyd R., 1338 8 Ave. E., 
Calgary, Alberta 


Fedorak, Mike S., Willingdon, Alber- 
ta 


Gastle, Marie, Mound, Alberta 

Gibson, James McCready, Hardisty, 
Alberta 

Glaser, Helen Joan, Rosalind, Alber- 
ta 

Godbout, Germaine, R.R. 3, Ft. Sask- 
atchewan, Alberta 

Goodwin, Jean Elizabeth, R.R. 4, Pon- 
oka, Alberta 

Gordon, Evelyn Florence, 231 13 Ave 
N.W., Calgary, Alberta 

Gordon, Margaret Elsie, 644 27 Ave. 
N.W., Calgary, Alberta 

Grant, Peggy Alice, Box 101, Rocky 
Mountain House, Alberta 

Griffey, Mildred Nancy, Granum, Al- 


Harland, Marion, Twin Butte, Alberta 
berta 

Hedderick, Peggy Jean, 638 13 St. S., 
Lethbridge, Alberta 

Heffren, Jeanette, R.R. 1, Ribstone, 
Alberta 

Heidecker, K. Louise, Federal, Alber- 
ta 

Hemphill, Shirley Ellen, Bruce, Al- 
berta 

Henheffer, Hazel Marie (Mrs.), Rad- 
ville, Saskatchewan 

Herd, Audrey Grace, 11216 91 St., 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Alberta 

Hey, Bertha Alvena, 
Alberta 

Hislop, George 
Alberta 


Drumheller, 


Robert, Monitor, 
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Hoar, Betty Christine, Ponoka, Al- 
berta 

Hurlburt, Ruth, 2409 26A St. S.W., 
Calgary, Alberta 

Hutchinson, Marian Grace, 
wayne, Alberta 


Innes, Roberta, Sedgewick, Alberta 
Irvine, Genevieve, Carmichael, Sask. 


Johnson, Grant Orton, Barnwell, Al- 
berta 

Johnston, Jean Elizabeth, Cremona, 
Alberta 

Keays, Beatrice Eileen, Maple Creek, 
Saskatchewan 

Kennedy, Mary Agnes, Red Deer, 
Alberta 

Kennon, Nora Bernice, 708 4A St., 
N.E., Calgary, Alberta 

Kitt, Nick, Myrnam, Alberta 

Kochan, Annie, Radway, Alberta 

Korth, Ethel Ann, Foremost, Alberta 

Kreway, Harry, R.R. 3, Morinville, 
Alberta 


Larson, Thelma Irene, Provost, Al- 
berta 

Leonty, Alex, Shalka, Alberta 

Loftus, Mary, Elk Point, Alberta 


McCaig, Robert Bruce, Waskatenau, 
Alberta 

McCall, Jean (Mrs.), c/o J. W. Po- 
land, Munson, Alberta 

McDonald, Audrey Doreen, High Riv- 
er, Alberta 

McKie, Kenneth R., 828 21 Ave. 
N.W., Calgary 

Magrum, Wade M. B., Peace River, 
Alberta 

Mailloux, Cecile, St. Paul, Alberta 

Marshall, Kathleen, Castor, Alberta 

Martin, Elizabeth Irene, Box 72, 
Michichi, Alberta 

Martin, Joan Patricia, Rosebud, Al- 
berta 

Mascherin, Elidio Louis, Coleman, Al- 
berta 

Meyer, Eileen Marie, Clover Bar, Al- 
berta 

Milton, Ruth Annette, Peace River, 
Alberta 

Moen, Ila, Tofield, Alberta 

Morris, Derek Vivian, 1740 13 Ave. 
W., Calgary, Alberta 


Mar- 
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Nabholz, Sylvia Etoile, 2206 Bowness 
Rd., Calgary, Alberta 

Nalder, William Love, Raymond, Al- 
berta 

Nelson, Luella Tempest, Box 34, Tur- 
in, Alberta. 

Nielsen, Nadene, Cardston, Alberta 


Parker, Elaine Margaret, Waskat- 
enau, Alberta 

Parton, Elsie, Box 103, Westlock, Al- 
berta 

Peachey, Jean Maribelle, General De- 
livery, Lethbridge, Alberta 

Pelak, Mary, Colinton, Alberta 

Petersen, Anna Belle, Three Hills, Al- 
berta 

Peterson, Doris Pauline, Box 561, 
Camrose, Alberta 

Peterson, Eunice Mae, Red Deer, Al- 
berta 

Pogue, Patricia Louise, 3040 3 St. W., 
Calgary, Alberta 


Rasmussen, Ruth Evelynn, Orion, Al- 
berta 
Reeves, Alice Elaine, Delia, Alberta 


Reimer, Evelyn Ann, 217 11A St. 
N.W., Calgary 

Richardson, Margaret D., Blackfalds, 
Alberta 

Rudko, Jean, Peno, Alberta 

Ryning, Dorothy Anna, Rowley, Al- 

berta 


Sandulak, Helen, Bellevue, Alberta 

Sauve, Lenora, Lacombe, Alberta 

Sawchuk, Josephine, Mundare 

Schultz, Doreen Mary, Spruce Grove, 
Alberta 

Scott, Dorothy Elizabeth, 1330 15 
Ave. W., Calgary, Alberta 

Seward, Murray L., Westlock, Alberta 

Sherring, Dorothy Ann, Grainger, Al- 
berta 

Sisko, Joseph Andrew, Crowfoot, Al- 
berta 

Smart, Lillian Annagell, Bruderheim, 
Alberta 

Smith, Marguerite V., Oyen, Alberta 

Staszewski, Sabinka Agnes, Athabas- 
ca, Alberta 

Stearne, Robert Albert, 2440 3 Ave., 
N.W., Calgary, Alberta 
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Stinson, Elizabeth Jean, Tofield, Al- 
berta 

Sutherland, Ruth, DeBolt, Alberta 

Syme, Shirley Kathleen, Granum, Al- 
berta 

Sister Annella, 1804 Centre St. S., 
Calgary, Alberta 

Sister Marie Saint Philias, Morinville, 
Alberta 

Sister Mary-Joseph-Hector, Morin- 
ville, Alberta 

Sr. Mary of St. Guy, abbe, Falher, Al- 
berta 

Sr. Zenaide-Maria, Morinville, Alber- 
ta 

Tidy, Mary Joan, Box 22, Fox Valley, 
Saskatchewan : 

Tkachuk, Nick, Hamlin, Alberta 

Torstensen, Virginia, R.R. 1, Millet, 
Alberta 

Twa, R. James, Talbot, Alberta 

Tyner, Elizabeth Muriel, Willowlea, 
Alberta 


Walker, Inez Elizabeth, 114 28 Ave. 
N.W., Calgary, Alberta 


RIB TICKLERS 


Student: “But, officer, I’m a col- 
lege student.” 

Cop: “You'll go to jail just the 
same. . . . Ignorance is no excuse.” 





Dear Editor: Should a father of 
fifty get married again? 

Dear Sir: No, that’s enough chil- 
dren for any man. 





Aunt Irma (reproaching child for 
making faces): ‘“When I was a child 
I was told that if I made ugly faces I 
would stay that way.” 

Little Helen: “Well, Auntie, you 
can’t say you weren’t warned.” 





All praise to the hen. She still 
uses. a sanitary wrapper you can re- 
move without profanity. 
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Walker, Marjorie Elizabeth, Salt 
Prairie, Alberta 

Weiss, Evelyn Alfrieda, Tothill, Al- 
berta 

Wellar, Shirley, 12046 Ft. Road, Ed- 

~ monten, Alberta 

Wende, Ella, Cowley, Alberta 

Wengreniuk, Nicholas, R.R. 1, Gunn, 
Alberta 

Westermark, Tory Inguar, R.R. 4, 
Calmar,. Alberta 

Whitbread, Stanley Bertram, 1530 
83 Ave. W., Calgary 

Widemann, Walburga Brigetta, Box 
127, Irvine, Alberta 

Willmott, Lois J., 2126 Broadview 
Road, Calgary, Alberta 

Wise, Christine Mary, Box 1, Olds, Al- 
berta 

Wright, Ruth Edna, Lacombe, Alber- 
ta 

Wyatt, Ernest, Bentley, Alberta 

Wysocki, Steve J., Derwent, Alberta 


Yurkiw, Josephine, Radway, Alberta 
Yurkiw, Nicholas, Radway, Alberta 





The gloomy man sat in his flat be- 
moaning his fate and lack of wealth. 

His visitor tried to cheer him up. 

“You don’t need to waste money 
travelling miles to get pleasure,” said 
he. “You can find plenty of fun on 
your own doorstep.” 

“Oh, yes?” moaned the other. “I’d 
like to see you get lively on half a 
pint of milk!” 





“What happened, George?” 

“Puncture.” 

“You should have looked out for it. 
The guide book says that there is a 
fork in the road just about here.” 
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LETTER BOX | 





Falun, Alberta, 
May 21, 1947. 
Editor, The A.T.A. Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 

Through the medium of your 
magazine, the teachers of South 
Pigeon Lake and Falun Central 
Schools would like to express their 
appreciation of J. Melville Bell’s 
Audio Visual Aids and his personal 
work in presenting them. His kindly 
interest and thoughtful consideration, 
especially of the smaller children, 
have added greatly to the benefit re- 
ceived from these aids. 

We sincerely hope Mr. Bell will 
be able to continue this work. 


Yours truly, 
A. AUGUSTA CARMICHAEL, 


Secretary, 
South Pigeon Lake and Falun 
Sub-Local. 





Re English Grammar In The 
Classroom 


Box 186, Nordegg, Alta. 
May 21, 1947. 
The Editor, 
The A.T.A. Magazine, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Sir: 

While instructing my Grades VII 
and VIII class yesterday in the sub- 
ject popularily known as ‘Remedial 
English,” it suddenly occurred to me 
how inadequate our textbooks on 
the subject of English grammar are. 
As a result I sat down last night 
and wrote a little article and pre- 
sented it to the other members of 
our staff this morning. They sug- 
gested that I send it in to you. 

Why isn’t English grammar taught 
in our schools? I will try to tell you 
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why. The reason, I think, is quite 
obvious. Most young teachers of 
today do not know much about it 
themselves. The reason for this is, 
no doubt, because the young teachers 
of today have not been taught Eng- 
lish grammar. Well, why weren’t 
they? They were using textbooks 
that did not clearly illustrate our 
language. Today the same texts are 
being used. The result is most 
astounding, but still follows the na- 
tural sequence of events. The aver- 
age pupil today does not know any- 
thing of grammar beyond the bare 
essentials. 

Ask any high-school student what 
a predicate adjective is, and nine out 
of ten do not know. Do you know 
what is going to happen? Some of 
the poorest literature ever printed is 
going to appear on our bookshelves 
unless something is done SOON! 


Our parents took stiff courses in 
grammar. Why shouldn’t we? They 
took foreign languages from the time 
they were ten or eleven years of age, 
and as a result KNEW their English 
grammar when they left school. I 
know that I did not know English 
grammar until I started studying a 
foreign language. I found I had to 
learn my grammar in order to inter- 
pret this language properly. I might 
safely say I had to learn Latin before 
I KNEW English. 

If needs be, why not introduce 
foreign languages into our elemen- 
tary or intermediate grades? Per- 
haps we might bring it into the latter 
part of Division II or the first part 
of Division III. If this is not done, 
we should, by all means, introduce 
a new and better textbook into all 
grades. This textbook should be 
standard in all Alberta schools, and 
should prescribe a definite amount 
of material to be covered each year. 
This text should by all means give 
definite ways of recognizing parts of 
speech, parts of the sentence, forms 
of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, verbs, etc. Such a textbook 
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might prove dry and harsh after such 
lenient treatment in the last few 
years. However, must such a text- 
book be read like a dime novel? Must 
it be like a comic book? Dime novels 
and comic books have their respective 
places and THESE PLACES ARE 
NOT IN THE CLASSROOMS! 

Fellow teachers, let’s have your 
opinions concerning this topic. 

Such are my opinions, and I may 
say the opinions of the majority of 
the teaching staff here. Perhaps, Mr. 
Editor, if you print this we may get 
more opinions and more suggestions 
from other teachers in the Province 
concerning this problem. 

Yours truly, 
Lie, Shs. Ye 





Re University Courses In 
Industrial Arts 
Mr. Eric Ansley, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Alberta Teachers’ Association, 

Imperial Bank Building, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 

Dear Mr. Ansley: 

Many teachers do not understand 
the difference between the B.Ed. 
programme with options in Industrial 
Arts and the programme leading to 
the B.Ed. in Industrial Arts degree. 
In the general B.Ed. degree with 
options in Industrial Arts or in 
Household Economics or Commercial 
subjects or Fine Arts, advance credit 
of one year is given for previous 
professional training. It is possible 
to give this advance credit because 
there is one full year of professional 
training in the first two years of the 
B.Ed. programme. 

In the B.Ed. in Industrial Arts 
degree, there are so many courses in 
Industrial Arts that if one year’s 
credit were given for professional 
training, it would not be possible to 
include any courses, such as History, 
French, English, Mathematics or 
Science. Therefore, in the B.Ed. in 
Industrial Arts degree, certificated 
teachers are generally given advance 
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credit for only Health and Physical 
Education and Educational Adminis- 
tration (1% courses). 

Here is a typical case. I have 
before me a letter from a teacher 
who does not understand the dif- 
ference between the two programmes 
discussed above. This teacher holds a 
First Class Certificate, has a suf- 
ficient number of Department of 
Education summer- session credits 
subsequent to 1935 to give him three 
advance credits, and he had, in 
addition, when he first registered in 
the Faculty of Education, one full 
credit in Woodwork, one full credit 
in Electricity and a half credit in 
Metal Work. That is, this teacher 
began work in the Faculty of Educa- 
tion on the B.Ed. degree with options 
in Industrial Arts with advance 
credits totalling 5% courses more 
than one year. In other words, he 
lacked only a half credit of having 
complete standing of two years of the 
B.Ed. programme. This teacher in a 
letter received this morning advises 
that he wishes to register in the B.Ed. 
in Industrial Arts degree and cannot 
understand why he loses any credit 
by so doing. It is apparent that if he 
transfers to the B.Ed. in Industrial 
Arts programme, he will be given 
credit for only Health and Physical 
Education (Ed. 102: Ed. 202) and 
Education 261 (half course), to- 
gether with 2% credits in Industrial 
Arts. Instead of having approximate- 
ly two years’ advance credit, this 
correspondent will begin the B.Ed. 
in Industrial Arts programme with 
five advance credits, and he lacks two 
full-course credits of having one 
year’s advance standing. 

I trust the above note of explana- 
tion will give you the information 
that will allow you to explain to en- 
quiring teachers some of the problems 
we have in evaluating standing in the 
B.Ed. programme. 

Yours very sincerely, 
M. E. LaZERTE, Dean, 
Faculty of Education. 
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Public Relations 


By Robert H. Anderson, 
(Reprinted from The Phi Delta Kappa, March, 1947) 


HE majority of articles on public 


relations refer to the activities of 
the administrative staff. There is a 
tendency among educators, especially 
administrators, to think of public re- 
lations as one of the unique functions 
of administration, along with such 
responsibilities as budgetmaking, and 
business management. To the extent 
that this is true, we need to pay more 
attention to the role of the teaching 
staff in the public relations pro- 
gramme and to capitalize on the 
actual and potential contribution 
which teachers make in this im- 
portant area. - 


The classroom teacher has many 
advantages over the administrator 
as an active public relations man. To 
begin with, the frequency and the in- 
timacy of the teacher’s contacts with 
parents is often greater than the 
principal’s or. superintendent’s. Prob- 
ably parents are able to approach 
teachers with greater psychological 
ease. Teachers have more opportun- 
ities for rank-and-file participation 
in community and group affairs, gen- 
erally, than do their colleagues in the 
“officer class.”” Above all other ad- 
vantages, the classroom teacher works 
more closely than the administrator 
with children, who are, after all, the 
key persons in public relations. Each 
of these advantages suggests the 
unique opportunities for understand- 
ing the community and winning 
friends for the school which are 
open to the teacher. 


The Teachers’ Network 


Considered as a total group, the 
teaching staff constitutes a network 
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of representatives in the community. 
Teachers live in almost every neigh- 
borhood of the school district; they 
have memberships in nearly all of the 
churches, social groups, and organiza- 
tions of the community; they trade in 
most of the business establishments 
of the area; they share, in short, in 
the total life of the group which the 
schools serve. The influence of the 
teaching staff in shaping the attitudes 
toward schools and education of to- 
morrow’s taxpayers, as well as to- 
day’s, is so obviously great that only 
our failure to recognize it fully 
merits attention. 


In the long run it would seem that 
the most significant contributions of 
teachers to public relations are those 
with their roots in the curriculum. The 
more glamorous activities of the cur- 
riculum once known as “extra-curric- 
ulum,” especially those which provide 
entertainments or demonstrations 
which the public may observe, have 
long been recognized for their value 
in maintaining a share of public in- 
terest in schools. The tangible accom- 
plishments of the school in the areas 
of competitive athletics, music, dram- 
atics, journalism, crafts, and the like 
are familiar to most citizens and are 
important in the total public rela- 
tions programme. However, these com- 
paratively spectacular features of the 
curriculum do not tell the school’s 
entire story. When we say that we 
educate the “whole child” we should 
also remember that we deal with 
“whole parents.” They are interested 
in more than the child’s athletic pro- 
gress, his orchestra, and his role in 
the Christmas play. They want also 
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MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL OCCASIONS 


All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instru- 


ments and Music. 
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to follow the child through his science 
and English activities, to watch his 
growth in numbers and speech skills, 
and to feel the pulse of his day-to- 
day academic life. The report card, 
an administrative device, is the de- 
plorably deficient technique for pro- 
viding such data on which we often 
depend. But good teaching and sound 
curriculum have repeatedly been the 
direct or indirect stimulus to under- 
standing and appreciation of the ways 
and means of modern education. In 
fact, there are no other media. 


Every Teacher 


All teachers, regardless of subject 
or grade level, have some part to 
play in public relations; yet it is 
true that opportunities are greater, or 
at least different, in some areas. Each 
teacher should be aware of the pos- 
sibilities in his own area and work 
consciously toward their realization. 
It would seem, for instance, that 
teachers in kindergarten and the pri- 
mary grades should be prepared to 
capitalize on the enthusiasm and in- 
terest of the young mother and to es- 
tablish the habits of communication 
and home follow-up, among others, 
which will ensure her continued in- 
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TEACHERS! .. . 


Write Woodward’s Mail Order Dept. for all your 
Clothing and Food Requirements 
Your Order Will Receive Prompt Attention 


101 St. - 102 Ave. Woodwards Telephone 22181 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA. 


terest and cooperation through the 
child’s school career. Similarly, sub- 
ject teachers might explore their 
areas for better understanding of the 
implications of each learning experi- 
ence for the total public relations 
programme. 


The teacher of social studies, in 
particular, has many opportunities for 
bringing the school and the commun- 
ity closer to each other. Such activ- 
ities as field trips and excursions, 
community service projects, surveys 
and local studies, and use of resource 
visitors—while certainly not confined 
to the social studies curriculum, by 
any means—are common in geogra- 
phy, history, civics and problems 
classes. It would be interesting to 
know how many local citizens in each 
community have become school boost- 
ers because of some class learning 
activity in which they as outsiders 
somehow became involved. 


A good school is its own publicity 
agent. Each influence which oper- 
ates to make schools better is there- 
fore a factor in public relations. With- 
out discounting the primary contribu- 
tions of good administration in school 
improvement, it is nevertheless es- 
sential that we remind ourselves that 
the classroom teacher is the one who 
plays the most active part in deter- 
mining how good a school can be. He 
is also the “man most likely to suc- 
ceed’’ when it comes to selling our 
schools and interpreting their needs 
to the public. 













Thursday, August 7— 
8:30 a.m.—Commercial Arithmetic 
10:30 a.m.—Commercial Law, 
Typewriting 1 and 2 
1:30 p.m.—Bookkeeping 1 
3:30 p.m.—Bookkeeping 2 


Friday, August 8— 
8:30 a.m.—Office Training 
10:30 a.m.—Stenography 2, 
Typewriting 1 and 2 
1:30 p.m.—Economics 
3:30 p.m.—Stenography 1 


The above tests will be given at 
the Education Building, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton. 


Students preparing for the Junior 
Certificate in Bookkeeping, or the 
Senior Certificate, as the case may be, 
are expected to take advantage of the 
course offered in Summer School as 
outlined on page 27 of the Summer 


Time Table for Special Tests in Commercial Subjects 
To Be Given at the 1947 University Summer Session 


Session Announcement. Others who 
present evidence of training in Book- 
keeping taken at Business College, 
or a similar institution, may arrange 
with the Registrar, Department of 
Education, to write the test August 7. 


Typewriting tests may be taken at 
times other than the dates above- 
mentioned by special arrangement. 


A fee of $2.00 is payable at the 
time of the examination for each 
examination taken. 


Address all correspondence regard- 
ing special tests to the Registrar, De- 
partment of Education, Edmonton. 


High school reading Tests—12 italics 


If, as Principal of a school, you 
have not already received a letter 
and requisition form with respect to 
reading tests in the high school, 
kindly notify the Supervisor of Ex- 
aminations, Examinations Branch, 


Department of Education. 


Shop atThe BAY 


Your FRIENDLY Store 
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A Twenty-five Dollar Question 


By T. C. Segsworth, 
Lethbridge Collegiate Institute 


UPPOSE you were asked to make 


a selection of books for your 
personal Guidance library and were 
limited to $25.00. What books would 
you select? Why would you select 
these? 

Turning to the Department’s Bulle- 
tin, you would be confronted with a 
hodge-podge list largely out-of-date 
and certainly not revised since 1940. 

The writer would give No. One 
position to a little brochure by Floyd 
Cromwell, Director of Guidance, State 
of Maryland. Title, A Plan for Guid- 
anec. 20 cents. State Department of 
Education, Baltimore. 


This little booklet gives one of the 
finest overviews of the field of Guid- 
ance to be obtained anywhere, and 
is an excellent starting point for the 
teacher who is endeavouring to obtain 
the ‘gen’ on the newer ideas in Guid- 
ance. 


. ~ 


Testing and Counselling in the 
High School Guidance Program, by 
John G. Darley. Published by Science 
Research Associates, 288 S. Wabash, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. $2.60. 


Here are the chapter headings: 
Guidance and Education. What we 
must know about students. Statistics 
and the Understanding of Tests. 
Selecting Tests. Starting the Coun- 
selling Program. Identifying Student 
Problems. Counselling: How to help 
Students. The Case History of a ‘Com- 
munity. 

To pick statements here and there, 
“No one can draw a blueprint for 
guidance which will be effective at all 
times in all schools.” “The greatest 
difficulty for the school administrator 
or the teacher who first studies guid- 
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ance is to get a sharply-drawn clear 
reeture of the total guidance pro- 
gramme, with all its parts in proper 
perspective.” Tests . . . cannot help 
alone or in themselves, but only in 
relation to all other information avail- 
able. 

We commend to the Department 
Chapter 8: The Case History of a 
Community. Herein is outlined the 
development of the guidance pro- 
gramme for the, state of North 
Dakota. 

Published in 1945. A MUST book. 


Practical Handbook for Counsel- 
lors; $1.50; Science Research Associ- 
ates, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


A 150-page manual crammed with 
up-to-the-minute guidance material. 
The Chapters: Meaning of Guidance. 
Technique of the Counselling Inter- 
view. Cumulative Records. Tests and 
Testing. The Case Study. The Coun- 
sellor and Group Activities in Guid- 
ance. Orientation and School Adjust- 
ment Activities of Counsellors. Assist- 
ing Students in Program Planning. 
Placement Activities of the Counsel- 
lor. Follow-Up. The Counsellor’s Per- 
sonal Qualifications. The Counsellor’s 
Frofessional Tools. Basic Guidance 
Reference. 

The best manual on the market. 


Principles and Techniques of Guid- 
ance: LeFever and Turrell; Sold in 
Canada by Ryerson Press, Toronto; 
$5.00. 

His basic assumption is that (1) 
guidance is lifelong; (2) guidance 
should be extended to all; (3) guid- 
ance in the absence of data is 
‘Quackery,’ (4) special training is 
needed to do guidance. 
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FUR 


VISIT THE FUR HOUSE OF 
QUALITY 
A Good Place to Get Good Furs 


KRAFT THE FURRIER 


th A Ww Kraft Bldg. 
ee tunes, Calgary, Alta. 


Est. 1908 





Quote: “—guidance is not some- 
thing that can be confined to ANY 
ONE office such as that of the coun- 
sellor, or vice-principal or the princi- 
pal, nor can the classroom teacher do 
all the guiding . . . is a process and 
a viewpoint that should permeate the 
whole school situation.” 

This outstanding book is divided 
into four parts as follows: (1) 
Points of view. (2) Personnel. (3) 
Plans. (4) Procedures. 

Particularly good are the chapters 
on group approach. Clinical approach. 
Special problems. Placement and fol- 
low-up. 


Techniques of Guidance: Traxler; 
Harpers 49 E 33rd, New York; $4.50; 
published in 1945. 

Here is a text that you cannot 
afford to miss. It has a wealth of 
information regarding information 
forms of all types. Several chapters 
are given to describing various tests, 
their strong and weak points, cost, 
publishers, how to organize, score 
and report them. 


An outstanding feature is the 
author’s treatment of school records, 
report cards from representative 
systems are copied and discussed. 
Those who have the book will be parti- 
cularly taken with the semester re- 
port cards for Social Studies, Science 
and the like. There is a wealth of 
marvellous teaching aids contained in 
this 400-page book, worth its weight 
in gold. 


Principles and Techniques of Voca- 
tional Guidance: Myers; McGraw 
Hill (Embassy Book Co., Toronto.) ; 
$3.00; 1941. 
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The standard text in College Guid- 
ance courses. Chapters: What is 
Vocational Guidance? Other kinds of 
Guidance. Pupil Personnel. Work—its 
nature, scope and relation. The need 
of an Organized Program. The Serv- 
ices involved in a Program of Voca- 
tional Guidance. The Occupational In- 
formation Service. The Self-Inventory 
Service. The Personal Data Collecting 


Service. Intelligence Ratings. The 
Personal Data Collecting Service. 
Personality Characteristics. The 


Counselling Service. The Follow-Up, 
ete. A Splendid book. 


Group Methods of Studying Occupa- 
tions: Billings; International Text- 
book Co., Scranton, Pa. (International 
Correspondence Schools, Mountain 
St., Montreal) ; $3.50. 

Considered to be the best book in 
methods in studying Occupations. 
Should be in the hands of every teach- 
er in the Grade X Alberta Occupa- 
tions Class. 


A splendid outline is given for 
gathering occupational information. 
In this section is a basic outline for a 
good occupational monograph. This 
outline should prove helpful in stu- 
dent job studies. 


Chapter VII gives an excellent out- 
line for using school subjects and 
activities in getting career informa- 
tion, a field where we are falling 
down in our schools. 

The index is worth the price of the 
book, in that it sets out a large 
number of forms used in group in- 
struction, including such diversified 
forms as plant-visit outline forms; 
survey of community resources; chart 
of occupational requirements; ques- 


W. J. STEEL—Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 


Store: Elks Building, 116 7th Ave. W. 
CALGARY . 


Store Phone M2612 Night Phone S0803 
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tionnaire for parents; self-rating 
blank for parents; educational and 
vocational information test; lesson 
plans; and a splendid bibliography. 


Establishing a Class in Occupa- 
tions: Billings; $1.00; Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 

A neat little text giving a good 
outline. A good section on job hunt- 
ing. 


Guidance In Secondary Schools: 
Ralph Lewis; Ryerson Press, Toronto; 
$1.25. 

An outline of the system in use at 
Lawrence Park Collegiate Institute, 
Toronto. Published November, 1946. 
&6 pages. 


Mental Hygiene in Home and 
School Life: Crow and Crow; Mc- 
Graw Hill; $3.00; 1943. 

‘Considered to be one of the best 
texts available at the moment. 

Contents include: The individual, 
his nature and needs. Home, Vocation- 
al and Community Factors in Voca- 
tional Adjustment. Mental Hygiene 
in relation to school functions and 
personnel. Guidance as related to 
Mental Hygiene. Personality, etc. 
474 pages of excellent material. 


Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing: 
Bingham. Harpers, New York; $3.00; 
1938. 

The outstanding and only text on 
this subject. Gives a comprehensive 


picture of aptitude testing, and de- 
scribes and appraises numerous cur- 
rent aptitude tests. A standard refer- 
ence text on this subject. 


Minimum Essentials in The Indi- 
vidual Inventory in Guidance: Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 15 cents. 

An outline of scores of tests and 
testing material. 


A Handbook on Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance: F. C. Seam- 
ster, Ph.D., State Department of 
Education and Guidance, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, U.S.A.; 50 cents. 

Exactly what the title indicates. 
108 pages of information, and mighty 
fine at that. Better buy it. 


Methods in Vocational Guidance: 
Forrester; D. C. Heath, Boston; 
1944; $3.00. 

An excellent text, particularly ap- 
plicable in commercial classes. 

Splendid outlines on occupational 
visits, visual aids, census studies, 
dramatization, quizzes, career con- 
ferences. 

A whole section is devoted to 
“Grooming Business Pupils for Jobs.” 

A MUST book if you have commer- 
cial classes. 

Now, friends, here are a few ex- 
cellent books for you to acquire. 

But where will we get the twenty- 
five bucks? You’re asking me! 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


314 - 8th Ave. West 


Calgary, Alberta 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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Local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 

For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press reports should be received by 
A.T.A. office not later than the 20th of the 
preceding month. Please limit length of 
items to 75-100 words. 


ANDREW 

The meeting was held in the Andrew 
School, April 25, at 8 p.m. There were 15 
present. 

A motion was carried asking that the 
secretary write the Chairman of Agricul- 
tural Prices Support Board in Ottawa, urg- 
ing for action for “the just demands of 
the farmers for Parity Prices.” 

Mr. N. Melnyk gave a very interesting 
report upon the work done at the A.G.M. 
He also outlined in detail the progress 
which had bee made with salary negotia- 
tions. 


ATA 


The Ata Sub-local held their April meet- 
ing at Jefferson School. Eight teachers were 
present, with Mr. A. Earl, and Mr. Van 
Orman, as visiting speakers. Mr. Earl gave 
a thorough report of the A.G.M., while Mr. 
Van Orman outlined the proposed pension 
scheme. 

The Sub-local planned a Field and Track 
Meet, to be held at Del Bonita on May 23. 

Miss Duff gave an account of the newly 
proposed salary schedule. After some dis- 
cussion, the schedule was adopted. 


The meeting adjourned, and refreshments 
were served by the Jefferson staff. 


BAWLF-ROSALIND 

A meeting of the Bawlf-Rosalind Sub- 
local was held in the Rosalind School on 
April 29, with nine members present. Plans 
were made regarding the Track Meet, which 
is to be held in Rosalind on June 6, weather 
permitting. Lunch was served by the Rosa- 
lind teachers. 


CALMAR 

The Calmar Sub-local of the A.T.A. met 
in Calmar School on April 22, at 8:30 p.m. 
Discussions centered on the Track and Field 
Day which is to be held on May 23, on the 
Calmar Athletic Grounds. A committee of 
Miss Workun, Mr. Storschein, Mr. Nyberg 
and Mr. Westlund is to be in charge of 
arrangements for the Meet. 


After the adjournment of the meeting, 
the members were served lunch. 


CHIPMAN 


The Chipman Sub-local held its meeting 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. M. Krezanoski 
at Hilliard on May 2. There were quite 
a number of teachers present. Mr. M. 
Krezanoski, Councillor, presented reports 
on the Christmas and Easter Conventions, 
and also outlined the salary schedule as 
presented to the Divisional Board. Discus- 
sion took place with regard to pensions. 
A very delicious lunch was served by the 
hostess, Mrs. M. Krezanoski. 
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EGREMONT 

The April meeting of the Egremont Sub- 
local was held at the home of Miss Ander- 
son. The Sub-local track meet events were 
discussed. It was decided to hold the same 
events as last year. More entrances for the 
local track meet for classes A and B were 
proposed. These are to be discussed further 
at the next meeting. 

A delicious lunch was served by Miss 
Anderron. 


EVANSBURG-WILDWOOD 


The teachers of the Evansburg- Wildwood 
Sub-local met at the home of Mrs. Helge 
Rehn, April 19, for the regular monthly 
meeting. 

It was decided that letters of apprecia- 
tion should be sent to Mr. C. R. Ford and 
Mrs. McLean of Edson, for their splendid 
help, as voluntary adjudicators at the recent 
Musical Festival held at Wildwood. 

Mr. Stonehocker gave a very interesting 
report on the A.G.M. 

A discussion on the Track Meet followed, 
with March 16, as the date set for Local 
Track Meets, to be held at Evansburg and 
Wildwood. 

The May meeting is to be held at the 
home of Mrs. Rogers, Styal. 

The adjournment of the meeting was 
followed by a delicious lunch, served by 
Mrs. Rehn. 


Due to unfavorable weather and poor at- 
tendance, there was no regular meeting of 
~ Evansburg-Wildwood Sub-local on May 

The June meeting well be held at the 
home of Mrs. Irene Tindall, Wildwood. 


FAIRVIEW 

The monthly meeting of the Fairview 
Sub-local was held on April 19, at the 
residence of Alice Kennedy, with 12 mem- 
bers and two visitors in attendance. 

A very comprehensive report on the 
business of the A.G.M. held in Edmonton 
was presented by our district councillor, 
Mr. F. Reilly. Mr. Oliver, who also at- 
tended the meeting, supplemented gome in- 
teresting details. This was followed by an 
enlightening talk by Supt. Wm. Dean, on 
improved methods of teaching and curricu- 
lum trends. 

Mrs. T. B. Letts claims compliments for 
a dainty and delicious lunch which brought 
a profitable afternoon to a close. 

The final meeting for the term was held 
in the Fairview High School on Saturday, 
May 38, with ten members (two of whom 
we welcome as new-comers) in attendance. 
Plans were made for the annual Track and 
Field Meet to be held in Fairview on May 
30. Arrangements were also made for the 
picinic to terminate the group’s functions 
for the year. 

Lunch contributed by various members 
was served at the home of Mrs. T. B. Letts. 


GLENDON 


On May 2, a small but interesting meet- 
ing of the Glendon A.T.A. Sub-local was 
held at the home of Mr. A. Shandro. The 
main feature was a detailed report of the 
A.G.M.,given by Mr. Shandro. The details 
of the lately adopted Civil Servants’ pen- 
sion scheme were noted. The meeting then 
decided to hold a School Sports Meet on 
May 30. 

After adjournment, a delicious lunch was 
served by Mrs. Shandro. 
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GRANDE PRAIRIE 


A meeting of the Grande Prairie Sub- 
local was held Saturday, May 3, in the 
Grande Prairie High School. 


Days for rehearsal of the Musical Festi- 
val in the theatre, and Speke hall, were 
set for each of the town schools. 

Mrs. Gray gave a very interesting report 
of the Convention. 


The next meeting is to be held Saturday, 
June 7, in the Home Economics rooms. 
Mrs. Finlayson extended a cordial invita- 
tion to the wives and husbands of the 
married teachers. 


HYTHE 


The regular meeting of the Hythe Sub- 
local of the A.T.A. was recently held at 
the home of Mrs. J. Light. Ten members, 
including Mr. Herrington, of the Beaver- 
lodge school, were present. 

Among items discussed were festival and 
track-meet plans, and, of course, the inevit- 
able salary schedule question. Mr. Herring- 
ton explained several systems of salary 
schedules which were proposed in other 
parts of the Province. 

Plans were made for the final Sub-local 
meeting to be held at the home of Mrs. 
R. Woods early in June. It is hoped that 
all members will be present at this meeting. 

A delicious lunch was served by our 
hostess, Mrs. Light, at the conclusion of 
the meeting. 


INNISr nw E-RANFURLY 


A meeting of the Innisfree-Ranfurly Sub- 
local was held on the twenty-ninth of March 


in the Innisfree High School, with nine 
members in attendance. 
The following officers were elected: 


President, Mr. Nick Hrynyk; Vice-President, 
Miss M. Singer; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
J. oH. Murray; Press Correspondent, 
Miss Marjorie Cruickshank. 

Mr. Percy Thompson reported on salary 


negotiations with the local board. of 
trustees. A very interesting discussion on 
a proposed salary schedule followed. 


Plans and arrangements for the Festival 
were discussed. 

A delicious lunch, served by the lady 
raembers of the Innisfree staff, brought the 
ufternoon to a pleasant close. 


PONOKA 


A meeting called by the Ponoka Local 
officials was held in Rimbey on Saturday 
afternoon April 26, 1947, commencing at 
2:45 p.m., with a total of 14 teachers in 
attendance. The minutes of the meeting held 
in Ponoka on January 18 were read by 
G. D. O. Carr, and were ordered correct by 
the President. The main item on the pro- 
gramme was a report by the President, 
Percy P. Collins, who is one of the two 
Councillors of the Local, and who reported 
on the A.G.M. held in Edmonton during the 
Easter holidays. The pension scheme was 
dealt with which showed a better promise 
in the future. Several resolutions passed at 
the Meeting were dealt with. The essential 
features of speeches delivered at the Meet- 
ing were noted. It was pointed out that 
in the future Courses of Study will be- 
come more directive. The Enterprise Method 
of teaching has fallen down in many in- 
stances despite the fact that the philo- 
sophy of the method is commendable. 

The teachers rejected the Salary Schedule 
presented by the Committee, and voted to 
favor a new setup as offered to teachers 
elsewhere in the Province. The Committee 
was asked to meet the School Board in 
Rimbey on May 5. 
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In response to a request made by the 
Stettler Local, the teachers were unanimous 
in favoring a week-end for the Fall Con- 
vention, 

The Track Meet rules were revised, and 
supervisors were assigned to all classes of 
events. The date for Sub-division 4 was 
listed for May 22. The final Track Meet 
(championships) was listed for June 7. 

A motion was passed to permit any super- 
visors in charge of schools within the 
Rimbey Sub-local to participate in the 
Track Meet. 

The teachers voted to contribute $5.00 
towards the graduation robes of Messrs. 
J. Barnett and F. G. Buchanan 
(honorary degrees). 

The meeting was duly adjourned. 


SPIRIT RIVER- RYCROFT 

The Spirit River-Rycroft Sub-local meet- 
ing for April was held in Rycroft. 

The report on the Annual General Meet- 
ing was given by Mr. Weldon. The Musical 
Festival and Salary Schedule were the 
main topics of the discussion following. 

A delicious lunch was served by the 
Rycroft teachers. 


ST. MICHAEL 

The regular meeting of the St. Michael 
Sub-local was held in the Lwiw teacherage 
on Wednesday, April 30. The usual eight 
teachers attended. 

During the evening several topics went 
under interesting discussion. It was un- 
animously agreed that the first Inter- 
school Amateur Night held in March was 
very successful. A Social evening consist- 
ing of get-acquainted games, dancing, 
refreshments, etc., will be held in the St. 
Michael Hall on May 17. Division III and 


ROOMS FOR RENT 
for Summer School Students 


ATTENTION, SUMMER 
SCHOOL STUDENTS! 


Room and Board Close 
To University. 
Exceptionally Good Food. 
Address: 11144 87 Avenue. 
Phone 34407 








Rooms for three summer-school 
gentlemen—one double room 
and one single. Non-drinkers 
only. Write 10618 84 Ave. 


Two new single basement rooms 
and two double, with private 
bathroom and community kit- 
chen. Close to Varsity. Gentle- 


Phone 32294. 
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high-school students. their parents and 
teachers, are invited to attend. On the 
entertainment committee are: Misses Batiuk, 
Serink and Patrick and Mr. Hushlak. The 
St. Michael staff are taking charge of the 
refresainents. 

A petition for a definite salary increase 
for the coming term will be sent to the 
Divisional Beard. 

The track meeting is scheduled to be 
held at St. Michael on June 6. Final ar- 
rangements regarding the meet will be 
made at the next meeting, which will be 
held at Sheptycki School on May 31. 
Fellow-teachers can we count on you for a 
Letter attendance? 

A delicious lunch served by Mrs. Petruk, 
and entertained by the Lwiw staff, Mr. 
Petruk and Mr. Fedoruk, brought to a 
close a very enjoyable evening. 


STONY PLAIN 


A well-attended general meeting of the 
texchers of the Stony Plain School Division 
was held in the Masonic Temple, Edmon- 
ton on May 3. 


Mr. Ohisen, the President, cleared up 
some misunderstanding regarding the track 
meet dates, and May 23 was established 
as the date for the Sub-divisional meets, 
and June 7 for the central meet at Stony 
Plain. Another point cleared was that 
schools in this Division were to continue 
operating on Standard Time. 

Frogress in negotiations between the 
Negotiating Committe and the Board were 
outlined by Mr. Ohlsen. The existing salary 
schedule was compared with a _ schedule 
showing the increases and changes offered 
by the Board. Views were expressed on 
this by severni teachers, and a _ lengthy 
discussion fviiowed. A motion was then 


m:ovei to guide the Negotiating Committee 
in their covrse of action, 


SWALWELL-ACME 


The local Track Meet was held in Swal- 
well on May 14. It was rather unfortunate 
that the weather was so windy and cold, 
but the meet was a great success in 
spite of this handicap. 

At the !ast meeting of the A.T.A. Local 
it was decided to make the June meeting 
a social evening. It is hoped that every- 
one will enjoy the picnic which is planned. 

The teachers will meet in Calgary on 
June 7 to discuss salary schedules. It is 
very important that all teachers attend. 


TOMAHAWK 

The Tomahawk A.T.A. held their meet- 
ing on Merch 22 at the Tomahawk High 
School. The meeting was poorly attended 
due to poer roads. The letter from Mrs. 
Woed. in reply to our resolutions, was 
read and discussed. Mr. Horton, the Coun- 
cillor, gave a summary of the meeting 
held in Edmonton on March 15. Classifica- 
tion and the programme for the Track 
Meet was discussed, and it was decided to 
use last year’s rules. A programme was 
drawn up for the next meeting, which 
wili be eid at the High School on April 19. 


TWO HILLS 


A meeting of Two Hills Sub-local was 
held at Two Hilis on Saturday, April 26, 
simultaneously with the executive - meet- 
ing. The attendance was good. After the 
minutes were read, a discussion took place 
regarding the forthcoming festival. Some 


of the teachers seemed worried, only to 
find that the next one was just as per- 
plexed. The proposed salary schedule was 








TEACHERS! Specialized 


SIMPLY WRITE 
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oe book 


Explain where you 
wish to go—we will 


required 

travel 
you prefer — length 
of vacation, etc. 
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Accredited Travel 
Agents 


Trans-Canada Airlines 

Western Air Lines 
Western Canadian 
Greyhound Lines 








Travel Service 


id 
“EXPENSE-PAID” VACATION _Y © 


To Anywhere In U.S.A. or Canada 


1 WEEK TO 6 WEEKS 
Trips tailored to your 
requirements — we ar- 
range transportation by 
any means or route— 
guaranteed ac- ? 
comm odation — ar- 
range side-trips—secure 


tickets. This service 

send you an eco- possible through our 
nomical itinerary wide affiliations with 
2 travel bureaus every- 
outlining cost. State where. SAVE YOU 


TIME AND MONEY! 


PACIFIC COAST CRUISES 


We have excellent cruises available for sum- 
mer. Complete details forwarded on request— 
just state your preference—we do the rest! 


Write Immediately to—— 


(-r-nr------- 


Edmonton Travel Bureau | 
JOHN A. McMULLEN, Manager | 
7 MacCosham Building, Edmonton a4 
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BERRY CREEK SCHOOL 
DIVISION, No. 1 


Applications invited for the Berry 
Creek School Division, No. 1, for 
rural and. graded schools. 
Apply to Supt. J. D. Aikenhead, 
anna, Alberta. 


Enrolments vary from 6 to 16 Pupils 
in most schools; with some bonuses 
from $50 to $150. 


Salary for 1947-48: With interim 
certificate or letter of authority, 
$1,300. Permanent certificate, $1,400 
to $1,900 and $2,000, by 8 annual 
increments, for Elementary or Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Work; 
$200 higher annual salary for Inter- 
mediate and High School Work; 
$1,850 to $2,450 for High School 
Work. Degree, $350 or $25 per sub- 
ject whether teaching Grade I or 
Grade XII. Armed service counts as 
experience, if teacher instructed 
— joining, and had a licence to 
each. 





WEMBLEY SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
DISTRICT, No. 3567 


Wanted by the Wembley School Dis- 
trict, No. 3567: Principal and Assist- 
ant Principal to teach Grades VII to 
XII, and Teachers for Grades IV to 
VI, and I to III. Applicants state ex- 
perience, and send a copy of the latest 
Inspector’s Report to Mrs. Edna 
Robertson, Wembley, Alberta. 





STETTLER SCHOOL DIVISION 


Appointments of Teachers being 
made for Fall Term. Attractive fea- 
tures of revised schedule are Basic 
Salary of $1,300 for E. & I. Certifi- 
cates, with increments to $2,000. 
Allowance for credits towards B.Ed. 
Degree, $50 per course to maximum 
of $700. Apply giving full particulars 
as to experience and training. Please 
submit copies of latest Inspector’s 
Reports. Preference given to teachers 
with musical qualifications. Apply to 
Secretary, Stettler School Division, 
No. 26, Stettler, Alberta. 


June, 1947 


TEACHERS WANTED 








CASTOR SCHOOL DIVISION NO. 27 


Requires a LADY SUPERVISING 
TEACHER for September 1947 to 
travel using own car in the Division 


assisting younger teachers—begin- 
ning salary $2075 plus mileage. Ap- 
plications received up to June 20th. 


PRINCIPAL FOR HALKIRK 3-room 
school—teach X-XII September 1947- 
light enrolment—salary at least 
$1950-$2550 plus allowance for de- 
gree. 


Apply to F. B. Facey, Superintendent 
of Schoels, CASTOR. 


” 


Teachers Wanted 


The Medicine Hat School District 

No. 76 requires the following teach- 

ers. Duties to commence 2nd Sep- 
tember 1947: 


Home Economics teacher for In- 
termediate Grades. Basic Salary, 
$1700.00 - $2450.00. 
Intermediate Teachers, Basic Sal- 
ary, $1550.00 - $2250.00. 
Elementary Teachers, Basic Sal- 
ary, $1400.00 - $2050.00. 
Increments: 

$100.00 per year. 


Allowance above basic pay: 

1. For past experience—$100.00 for 
five or more years. 

2. For additional qualifications—up 
to $350.00 for first degree; be- 
yond that additional allowance. 


Applicants should state: Age, marital 
status, experience, professional and 
special certificates, additional quali- 
fications, ability in music and coach- 
ing athletics, degree if any and 
where obtained, church affiliations 
and references. Applications on file 
must be renewed. 


Apply to: 

G. H. Davison, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Medicine Hat School District No. 76, 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. 








Used Books and Magazines 
Books of all kinds, single and sets 
Prices the Very Lowest 


Jaffe’s Book and Music 


Exchange 
Phone M5797 
225 - 8th Ave. East 












CALGARY 















Shop 


Edmonton’s “Smart” 
Upstairs Shop 


Phone 21676 


then discussed. It was also decided to have 
an Institute meeting on Friday, May 23, 
at Duvernay. 

The meeting was then adjourned and 
a'l the members retired to the home of 
Mrs. Shchurek, where a _ delicious lunch 
was served. 


VILNA-SPEDDEN 


The Vilna-Spedden Sub-local held a meet- 
ing in Spedden High School on May 9. 
Tcpies discussed were Field Day, Festival 
ana Salary. 

Lunch was served. 


WANHAM-BELLOY SUB-LOCAL 


_ The final meeting of the term was held 
in the Tangent School on Saturday, with 
eight teachers present. The main topic of 
discussion was the Music Festival. Miss 
Unestad gave a rousing report on “Current 
Evenis.” Helpful and interesting was each 
teacher’s “helpful hint” and “problem,” 
whick led to a lively discussion. Ladies 
present greatly enjoyed looking at Sr. 
Colette’s Home Ec. Booklet. 


Betty-Lou Dress 


DRESSES and SPORTSWEAR 


Upstairs 10158 Jasper Avenue 


A MEETING OF TEACHERS 


REPORT OF 
OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRICT OF 
CENTRAL EAST 


On Saturday May 3, 1947, the Councillors 
and Teachers from the Castor, Holden, 
Killam, Provost, Neutral Hills, Vermilion 
and Wainwright Locals of the A.T.A. 
assembled at Hardisty, Alberta. 


A very active and interesting discussion 
took place on Salary Schedules and Salary 
Negotiations. Mr. A. O. Aalborg, District 
Representative was present and gave the 
interested gathering up-to-date information 
on Lig various problems that were pre- 
sente 


Teachers reported that they had gained 
much from this type of “get-together.” The 
large gathering, some having come a dis- 
tance of over one hundred and twenty 
miles, voted unanimously in favor of con- 
tinuing these meetings as a means of keep- 
ing fully informed on matters concerning 
Alberta Teachers. The meeting adjourned 
at 6:30 p.m. 
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Sporting Goods 3 


No. 112 Inseam Softballs, 2.25 
No. FW12 Inseam 

mereballt | acte is... cca 1.90 
“Atomic”’ Softball Bat _..... 1.60 


English Hand Sewn Footballs 


a). a tecndcs coe 
Complete With Bladder 

We IE es ok Scgancnev stucseeh 10.50 
Complete With Bladder 

Bs MIE: sets sencidgcledsienrecs 8.95 
Complete With Bladder 

Re I beret eee 7.95 


Complete With Bladder 


MOYER SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES LTD. 


Since 1884 “Canada’s School 
Furnishers” 


10187 104 ST. 
EDMONTON ALBERTA 




















Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


Calgary’s Two Popular 
Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 
Telephone in Every Room 


Reservations: 


M1141 — M4651 





IF SAVING MEANS 
ANYTHING TO YOU 


We DO Sell for Less 


Buy Your New Summer Outfit 
Here. 


We outfit the entire Family from Head 
to Toe 


for LADIES for MEN for Children 
Coats Suits Coats 


Fur Coats Coats ‘ 
Dresses Parkas oo 
Suits Underwear seociane 
Sport Togs Sweaters joarery 
illinery Socks Underwear 
Lingerie Gloves Play Togs 
Hosiery Work Gloves} School Togs 


SHOES FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Be sure to visit our Bargain Basement 


ARMYSNAVY 


Department Stores Ltd. 
Headquarters for Army Surplus Goods 
Edmonton Regina Vancouver 








Do you require a 


PERSONAL LOAN 


to pay your 
Vacation Expenses or for an 
Educational course to improve 
your earning power. 


Apply to the nearest branch of 


The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce 
Monthly deposits provide for 


repayment. 


LOW RATES 


If death occurs while a Per- | 


| sonal Loan is in good standing, 


Life Insurance arranged and | 

paid for by the Bank provides 

for liquidation of the unpaid 
balance. 











‘Low-Cost Luxury 


TRAVEL VIA GREYHOUND 


Plan now to take time out to relax 
and enicy a perfect vacation... 
via GREYHOUND. Enjoy Banff 
and»Lake Louise en route to the 
Pacific Coast. Greyhound’s travel 
experts can arrange extra sight- 
seeing trips. Take your choice of 
routes ... go one way, return an- 
other . . . liberal stop-over privi- 
leges. You can afford a holiday 
via Greyhound. Greyhound’s all- 
time low fares provide modern 
travel comfort and leave you more 
money to spend on your vacation. 
For free travel folders and full in- 
formation write or visit the Grey- 
hound Travel Bureau, Southam 
Building, Calgary. Check sample 
low fares below. 


SAMPLE FARES 


Edmonton to Vancouver $37.35 
Round Trip 
Calgary to Vancouver $32.40 
Round Trip 
Lethbridge to Vancouver $31.05 
Round Trip 

Tax Extra 


GREYHOUND 


LINES 


* 








